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which will printed or not, as the writer mag 
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tisers. Its circulation is large and among the most 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 
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A Farmers Telephone Company. 


The advantages derived from a well-con- 
structed and wisely managed telephone 
system is well demonstrated at the present 
time in many localities of the rural com- 
munities. 

The benefits arising from the use of the 
electric telegraph as an aid in the transac- 
tion of business in different branches of the 
business world for so long a time, may in a 
great measure be compared to that as now 
enjoyed by many an isolated farmer living, 
perhaps, many miles from telegraphic con- 
vyeniences and with a service, as a rule, 
equally reliable and satisfactory. 

A system of this character is now in suc- 
cessful operation among the farming class 
of this locality. From the small beginning 
of a proposed line to extend from the 
writer’s dwelling to that of a neighboring 
relative a few miles away, the movement 
finally terminated in a rural telephone or- 
ganization of a few members, which now ex- 
ists as an incorporated company, having con- 
trol of a system with full connection with 
one of the leading long-distance telephone 
systems of the present time. 

About one year ago the original fifteen 
members of the neighborhood rural tele- 
phone company referred to, realizing the 
need of a more extended service to the out- 
side world, formed themselves into a stock 
company, to be controlled and managed by 
certc'n Members ef_the associatinn elected 
for that purpose. In duetime arrangements 
were consummated for connection with a 
long-distance system as above stated. An 
exchange or central office is now established 
which affords us all the privileges derived 
from the regular long-distance system. As 
an immediate result of theabove movement, 
the desire to become members of such a sys- 
tem at once became evident, when it is shown 
that with the organization of fifteen orgi- 
nal members of one year ago, eighty pa- 
trons are now enabled to enjoy its full 
benefits, with the reasonable assurance that 
the number will be increased to two hun- 
dred or more during the present season. 

Of course the original membership or 
stockholders have the entire control and 
ownership of the system. The line is ex- 
tended and telephones furnished{and placed 
for the use of each new patron by the com- 
pany ata stated amount per annum. For 
convenience and to insure perfect working 
of the line, patrons are arranged in sections 
or districts. The number of instruments 
being limited to eight or less, would, per- 
haps be even better, thns enabling all such 
to converse at their convenience in their 
own district, but outside it can be accom- 
plished only by ringing up central for ex- 
change, such service being free to all those 
connected with the rural system. Bat for 
long distance or other service outside, au 
established fee is charged. 

The wonderful advantages enjoyed by 
sucha system are of such acharacter that no 
one manifests a desire to have an instru- 
ment removed, but instead, numbers are 
now waiting to have them installed atthe 
earliest opportunity. By use of the tele- 
phone the farmer perchance living miles 
away from railroad or telegraphic communi- 
cation, desiring to learn the market condi- 
tion of certain products of the farm hun- 
dreds of miles distant; to call or counsel 
with a favorite physician equally distant, is 
allowed this privilege in winter’s storm or 
sumer rain, without the necessity of leav- 
Ing his own dwelling. In view of these 
faciliiies, together with the complete and 
Satis! ying service of the rural free mail, the 
trolicy-car system that promises to extend 
its lines in all directions, with the prospect 
of more, and progress to be made towards 
8001 roads improvements, is it not fair to 
assime thatthe future social and business 
Outlook for the farmer is destined to com- 
bar favorably with any other occupation 
that might be named ? 

Irving D. Cook. 

Genesee County, N. Y. 


— 














Making Clover Hay. 

The practice at the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station in curing clover is to 
mow it when there is a prospect of dry 
Weather for a couple of days, and when it 
18 ree from water or dew, and let it lie as 
Cut that day, or, if it has wilted somewhat 
On the surface, turn it by hand or tedder 
JUSt before night. If not turned the first 
a{ternoon, it is turned or teddered early the 
Second day and again towards noon. 

ln the afternoon of the second day it is 
Put into cocks about five feet high. Ordi- 
harily itis wilted at this time, but if the 
Weather has turned dark, or the clover is 
very heavy, portions of it are liable to be 
Unwilted, in which case the cocks are made 
Smaller, The cocks are made by using 
stall forkfuls flattened out, so that it will 
Come off in layers when handled again. As 





it cures it settles, and unless the cocks are 
high in proportion to their width they will 
flatten out, which is wrong. The walls are 
kept perpendicular three-fourths of the 
way up and then gradually drawn in. Much 
time need not be consumed in making the 
bunches, as it is quickly done. 

One condition is imperative—the clover 
must go into the cock free from rain or 
dew. It can be safely cocked when con- 
taining lots of water from its own juices, 
but not when even alittle moist from water. 


We allow it to stand in cocks threeor four 
days, or longer, before disturbing it. Ona 
day in which the air is dry we open up the 
bunches so that the air can draw through 
them, and usually after about two hours’ 
exposure the hay is ready to draw to the 
barn. ltis not necessary to tear it apart 
and wear it out. as it readily parts with its 
own moisture, which is chiefly near the 
centre and the bottom of the bunches. 

If rain falls while the clover is in the 


to be about the most satisfactory because of 

its hardiness and the ease of obtaining seed. 

The winter vetch makes almost an ideal 

cover crop, but the price of the seed is so 

high as to put it beyond the reach of aver- 

age growers.—Prof. W. M. Munson, Maine. 
THE DEWBERRY. 

The Lucretia dewberry is practically the 
best dewberry we have. The Lucretia is 
hardy enough, creeps on the ground, and 
very often covered with snow this winter, 
for sure, and where it receives a little pro- 
tection the Lucretia is all right here. It 
ripens very early,is of good quality, as 
dewberries go, but not as good quality as 
some of our blackberries, like Kittatinny 
and others, for instance. The Lucretia 

iginated in West Virginia. It is notnew. 

he May’s is from Texas, and more tender 
than the Lucretia, and better in quality and 


which is placed in smal! cocks after having 
been well wilted in the sun and left stand- 
ing in cocks a day or two until dry enough 
for the barn. This plan works particularly 
well for elover hay, because the leaves are 
less likely to overdry and be broken off in 
handling. Some good hay makers test a 
wisp of hay by twisting it hard in the hands, 
and if adrop of juice squeezes out they von- 
sider it not dry enough. 

As to time of cutting, the common mis- 
take is to leave it too long rather than cut- 
ting it too early. When too ripe, food ma- 
terials have been abstracted from the stack 
to form seed, and the bulk of the hay is 
little better than straw. J. W. INGHAM. 

Pennsylvania. 





Apple Orchard. 





even larger in fruit; but I would rather 
discourage any one from planting the 
May’s. It is also called Austin; it goes by 


** Since I began to spray, mulch and cul- 
tivate my orchard,’’ said Dr. W. J. Cham- 
berlain, before the Ohio State Farmers’ 





Do not use arsenical compound when bees 
are working on blossoms. 

“‘{ mulch my orchard with clean straw. 
This keeps the apples clean, and they do 
not bruise much. These apples sell as 
drops, and this year brought me thirty-two 
cents per bushel, while the picked apples 
brought fifty-two cents per bushel, carload 
lots. I had five thousand bushels this 
year. 

“I pick most of my apples from step 
ladders. When necessary to use longer 
ladders I use those that are V-shaped at 
the top, that they may go up through limbs, 
and lean in crotch of tree. These ladders 
can be used far out onthe limbs. Stand the 
ladder straight and pick to the edge. Most 
of the apples are picked from step ladders. 
It is sometimes necessary to stand on a limb, 
but no one shall go into a tree of mine with 
leather shoes, unless protected by rubbers. 
The utmost care is necessary to prevent 
abrasion. As my trees are headed about 














from the hay loading machine. 





HAYING ON FARM OF C. J. BELL, EAST HARDWICK, VT. 
Showing good crops and up-to-date methods as practiced by Vermont’s farmer candidate for the Governorship. Mr. Bell is shown placing the hay which his assistant takes 


“The field is as good as it looks,’’ writes 


Mr. Bell. 


The mountains in the distance are Jay Peak, Camel’s Hump and Mt. Mansfield. 





‘It comprises some of the highest cultivated land in the State. 





bunch it does not wet in deeply after the 
bunches have been made for a few hours. 
When rain comes we let the bunches alone, 
and the water dries out of itself when 
sound weather comes again. 

To successfully cure clover or other 
fodder plants in this way it is essential to 
let the cocks alone, and allow them to cure 
and dry out undisturbed. Clover thus 
cured and aired out just before putting 
into the barn does not burn in the mow or 
come out dusty. In mid-winter a handful 
from the mow can be twisted into a knot 
without breaking the stalks or wringing off 
the leaves. 

We alsocure green oats and peas in the 
same way. Out of thirty-two tons weighed 
into the barn one year and fed out in 
winter, all of the oats made from it by the 
cattle were collected and saved in one sack. 

This method of curing succeeds in ordi- 
nary weather. Of course, heavy prolonged 
rains mean defeat to this or any system, 
unless the bunches are covered with cloth 
or fibre caps.—G. M. Gowell, Orono, Me. 

Chat with Fruit Growers. 
A HOME INVESTMENT. 

Why not put your money into apple 
orchards here, where you can watch your 
investments aud be sure of a permanent in- 
come, increasing every year after the trees 
come into bearing?—R. H. Libby, Newport, 
Me. 





BLASTING FOR TREES. 

I know of an orchard owned by John 
Snow of Greece, N. Y., on which there was 
a limestone coming so close to the surface 
that there was not sufficient earth to hold 
the tree to startit, and powder was intro- 
duced to secure a hole sufficiently deep to 
permit the planting of each tree. It was be- 
fore dynamite came into use. The orchard 
is today an exceedingly fine one.—W. N. 
Britton, Greece, N. Y. 

PLUMS IN MAINE. 

I shall probably have two hundred bush- 
els of plumsthis year. Green Gage is the 
best American variety, while I find the Bur- 
bank the best of the Japanese class.—A. E. 
Eastman, Dexter, Me, 

ORCHARD COVER CROPS. 

We are trying .at-the present time the 
hairy vetch or winter vetch, also the spring 
vetch.as well<as oats and winter rye. Fot 
practical purposes, the last named is found 





both names.—H. E. Van Deman, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
USELESS TREES. 


Many fruit-bearing trees may be found on 
almost every farm, occupying, in some in- 
stances, valuable land and bearing worth- 
less fruit, that with a small expenditure of 
time and money, might be made to produce 
remunerative crops of choice varieties. A 
scrub apple or pear tree is a nuisance, 
whether in a pasture or on cultivated ground. 
Large orchards of old apple trees are some- 
times seen, but are more rare than formerly. 
They seldom bore fruit fit for anything but 
hard cider and vinegar. I am not about to 
recommend the grafting of these old 
orchards, or any single superannuated 
specimen. Any attempt to rejuvenate these 
old trees will prove to be time and money 
thrown away. Young, thrifty trees, where- 
ever found, may be pruned, grafted and 
made to produce remunerative crops for 
many years.—N. B. W., Norwood, Mass. 

PROFIT IN RASPBERRIES. 

Every farmer ought to have all the berries 
he wants to use, and a ready market for the 
surplus is easily found. I never got so 
much for the berries as last season, when 
raspberries brought thirty cents per quart 
at wholesale in the Boston markets. 

Raspberries should be set in hills in rows, 
that they may be drawn together ani laid 
down for winter, when they will come up in 
the spring all bright. The Cuthbert is a 
satisfactory variety, although a purple sort; 
it gives good satisfaction, and is sweeter 
when it has been picked twenty-four hours. 
Raspberries should be cultivated and the 
weeds kept down. Horse dressing is stimu- 
lating. An experiment of cutting back the 
old wood and leaving not more than four 
feet, worked well one winter, but not as 
well the second. There is more money in 
land set to raspberries than the same 
amount in other crops, with the expenditure 
of the same labor.—A. A. Eastman, Dexter, 
Me. 


a 


Hay Cerefully Cured. 

Hay that has been dried too little is likely 
to become hot in the mow, injuring its qual- 
ity and making it brown, black or musty. 
On the other hand, the gruss may be dried 
toomuch before putting into the barn, thus 
rendering the stacks stiff and woody and of 
less value for food. Its flavor and odor are 
injured, and cattle do not like it so well. 

-I find the best quality of hay is that 





Institute, ‘‘ there has been money in apples 
tor me. Before I began to spray the net 
receipts from my orchard were but $70. I 
will give figures for the past nine years: 
ln 1895 gross income $20, net 0; 1896 gross 
income $930, net $540; 1897 gross income 
$142, net $60; 1898 gross income $213, net 
$120; 1899 gross income $814, net $515; 1900 
gross income $962, net $720; 1901 gross in- 
come $1750, net $1500; 1902 gross income 
$1915, net $1550; 1903 gross income $2771, 
net $1808. 

* There are ten acres in my orchard, one- 
half in bearing each year. In 1897 the 
spring freeze killed the tender leaves and 
shoots on half of my orchard. The other 
half suffered comparatively little injury. 
Since then one-half ot my orchard bears 
each year. The net income from this half 
is more than from all the rest of my 116 
acres put together, but more manure is 
used on orchard. 

** For one who has the taste and location 
there is money in apples. First of all is the 
matter of location. There must be frost 
drainage. The six large commercial or- 
chards of Ohio are well located in this par- 
ticular. My own orchard is located one 
hundred feet above Tinker’s creek, which 
has insured me ample frost drainage, ex- 
cept with the late spring freezs in ’97, when 
all tender growth was destroyed. The soil 
must be rich enough to produce good crops 
of cereals and potatoes. A clover turf, fall 
plowed, is best. The orchard should be 
near a nursery. I buy my trees of anursery 
man seven miles away, and they experience 
but little shocx from the time they are 
lifted from the nursery row till they are 
set in my orchard. 

‘*] have but two early varieties, the As- 
trachan and Maiden’s Blush. They bring 
high prices in the nearby Cleveland market. 
They must be handled with the utmost 
care, and cannot be barreled or boxed. In 
late varieties, the Baldwin, in this sec:ion, 
brings more returns than from any other 
three. Next in order are the Spy and 
Russet. 

‘In pruning, never prane to a crotch, nor 
a triple crotch for the tree will split, but 
pranetoa leader. Head tree at first. So 
soon as bark begins to peel, after tree is 
eight or ten years old, scrape with an old 
hoe. Spray thoroughly with bordeaux and 
give second and third spraying with bor- 
deaux containing some arsenical mixture. 








six’ feet high all limbs bend down and 
touch the ground. [ pick nearly one-half 
of my apples from the ground. Pick clean 
as Igo, from the ground up. I use splint 
baskets for picking. Never drop an apple 
in the basket, but lay it down as carefully 
as if it were an egg. From the time the 
apple leaves the tree until it is marketed 
the same care is given each individual as if 
it were an egg. 

‘Commercial apple growing demands skill, 
intelligence, taste for the work and a good 
location, and it amply repays all care given 
it. My father used to ship one-tenth of 
a carload of produce from 147 acres of 
land, principally wool. From 116 acres I 
ship twelve carloads annually of apples, 
potatoes, wheat and other crops. My gross 
income for 1903 was $156; net, $2891’’. 

Mary E. LEE. 
Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 


Farmers have been having a most discour- 
aging time in trying todo anything in the 
hay field. Some commenced as early as 
June 20, as there was a large crop to secure, 
with a great scarcity of help,and it was 
necessary to commence with the new-seeded 
fields, where the growth was so heavy and 
badly lodged. But from that time until 
date of writing, July 7, there has not been 
areally good hay-day, and, consequently, 
but little done. 

Very little hay has yet been put in the 
barn without being wet, and much has been 
injared from long standing in cock. Those 
who had not commenced up to this time are 
about as well off as the rest, although much 
grass is badly lodged and must be hurting 
on the ground. 

The continued wet weather has greatly 
favored the growth of grass and weeds in 
the corn and potato fields, and hindered 
cultivation. This work should be con- 
tinued whenever there is opportunity for it. 
Potatoes show an unusually large growth 
of tops. The bugs have appeared in full 
force and require much attention. 

Corn has not done. so well as the potatoes. 
There is a small proportion that is good, 
but the larger part is uneven, and much of 
it small. The wet weather and poor seed 
are chief causes. This will make three 
years in succession that the corn crop has 
fallen much below the average, from unfay- 
orable conditions in northern Vermont. 
The sown grain crops show badly the effects 





of so much wet weather. The growth and 
yield will be much redaced in consequence. 

The yield of milk is decreasing to quite an 
extent. There is pretty good feed in the 
pastures, but so much rain has doubtless 
injured the quality. Prices for butter have 
for several weeks remained at seventeen 
cents a pound for the best. Probably they 
will not go lower, and farmers would be 
gratified with any advance, as dairy prod- 
ucts have been too low in comparison with 
what has to be paid out by them. Eggs are 
doing a little better—indeed, have done 
pretty well during the season. They are 
now worth eighteen cents a dozen. 

We find the weekly market reports in the 
CULTIVATOR not only as concerns dairy 
products, but all others as well, of much in- 
terest and value. Pork is doing a little 
better, bringing six cents a pound dressed. 
There has been a large sale this season of 
harvesting machinery, probably owing in 
part to scarcity of help and the large crop. 

This is wise on the part of the farmers to 
have sufficient and up-to-date machinery 
that will be of much help to him in his 
work. Apples are dropping a good deal, 
but there will probably be enough for a fair 
crop. Some of the trees are still over- 
loaded, and should be thinned for best 
results. 

Vermont has succeeded in getting a real, 
live, up-to-date farmer nominated as Re- 
publican candidate for governor, and in this 
State this is equal to an election. The 
farmers are to be congratulated for this 
signal victory, and it is, of course, to be ex- 
pected that there will be an all-around 
prosperous term. E. R. T. 

Franklin County, Vt. 





Rape and Late Peas. 


In 19021 had a small piece of corn that I 
was not ready to stock to grass and clover, 
and I sowed Essex rape. I got a rank 
growth and I let my cows feed the most of it 
off late in the fall, letting them on only fora . 
short time each day at first, and although 
they were in miJk at the time, there was no 
perceptible taint to the milk or butter, but 
—— have been had I not managed it care- 

y. 

One season having some Canada field peas | 
left over from the spring sowing, I sowed 
them late in summer, about the middle of 
August, I think, between the rows of early 
potatoes, drilling them one row between 
leach two rows of potatoes. The ground 
wasa heavy, rich black loam. Of course, 


| this was only on a small scale and I mowed 


them and fed them later, but the growth 
that I got would suggest that on suitabie 
land, if the seed did not cost too much, they 
would bea good thing to sow late in sec- 
tions too far north for the cow-peas and 
other lagumes. 

In this section the ground is either cov- 
ered with snow or frozen solid during most 
of the winter and not much fertility is lost 
atthat season. The correct thing seems to 
be to keep the land busy. 


Starksboro, Vt. , 


J. E. ANDREWS. 


— 





Rye or Turnips After Corn. 


I have been sowing rye now for two 
years. I sow it in the corn field in Septem- 
ber as soon as I can get the corn on shock, 
cultivate, then follow with the grain drill, 
putting on about two bushel of rye to the 
acre. Last summer I sowed some cow-horn 
turnips in the corn at last working in July. 
They made a good growth. Sowed rye 
along side of the turnips in October. We 
hauled our manure out on the turnips and 
rye last winter. The year before what 
land I had sowed in rye we manured in the 
winter. itgrew nicely in the spring. We 
pastured it some, then plowed it down for 
corn again. It being a cold and wet summer 
the corn was not a large crop. Wehad a 
heavy hail storm a few days before it came 
out in tassel, which put it back. I did not 
use any fertilizer when sowing the rye, 
although I believe it would make a stronger 
growth in the fall. We plowed it under, 
what stock did not eat, the last week in 
April and first of May for corn. 

Belleville, Pa. JOHN F. Zook. 


— 
<> 


A Woman’s Hay Farm. 


In La Porte County, Ind., is a two thou- 
sand-acre farm managed by Mrs. Ella Mc- 
Laughlan, a progressive woman farmer. 
The product of the farm, amounting to two 
thousand tons a year, was shipped in bales 
to the Chicago market. A new hay barn 
has just been completed holding four to 
five hundred tons of hay, also a new barn 
for thirty head of horses, a large ditch for 
drainage costing $5000, and various other 
improvements. The harvesting of marsh 
hay requires a large force of help, and the 
height of the season six mowing machines 
may be seen in line, and the force of hay 
makers aggregates thirty. Onegang works 
the mowers and dries and rakes the hay, 
while the other gang hauls and stacks it. 
Sometimes the baling machine is taken to 
the field and the hay baled directly from the 
windrow, using a portable engine. The hay 
press will turn out, at least, five hundred 
bales a day, or nearly a bale a minute dur- 
ing working hours. 





Brief and Pungent. 
Money can be made upon the farms if we 
will work.—George M. Clark, Higganum, 
Ct. 
It is impossible to get a man to work on a 
farm. Hewants to wear collars and cuffs, 
and watch the ‘“‘boss’’ do the work.—W. 
W. R., Berkshire County, Mass. 
The majority of our mixed feeds have 
aboutas much value as tooth-picks. Feed 
the richest if you wish to get results.—Prof. 
J. L. Hills, Burlington, Vt. 
We have too many of these fancy State 
Commissions. What do they do for us! 
One commission admitted $62,000 private ex- 
penses. That goes into their pockets.— 
Varnum Frost, Belmont, Mass. 
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Dairy. 


Agricultural. 





Advice of a Milk Inspector. 


Be careful in milking. There are num- 
bers of cows ruined yearly by bad milking. 
Regularity and clean milking should be 
practiced without fail. Kindness and at- 
tention will be reciprocated in the full pail. 

It behooves every dairyman to be alert 
and not permit any diseased animal to be- 
come part of hisherd. When such a one 
is found he should dispose of it as soon as 
possible, to protect his herd from infection. 
Keep the barns clean and use some disin- 
fectant occasionally. Groom your cows regu- 
larly and use a fly preventive in the fly sea- 
son, and it will pay in more ways than 
one. Cows will gradually improve in 
producing qualities up to the age of from 
eight to ten years, if the treatment has 
been good, and with keeping the proper 
strain in breed, and giving right food and 
treatment, will realize a yearly profit of 
from $40 to $60, which, with a good number 
and the manure of the herd on the farm, is 
asmall gold mine, and will improve the 
producing capacity of the farm. The usual 
capacity for ordinary dairies is three acres 
toa cow, but with good management two 
acres may be very easily made so.—Robert 
H. Petherbridge, St. Louis City Milk In- 
spector. * 


Butter and Cheese Lower. 


Heavy receipts at the leading market centres 
appear to be responsible for a general decline 
in price. The drop in Boston is one-half cent per 
pound on the leading grades of creamery and 
dairy. Some of the choicer grades, however, are 
still held at last week’s price or 10} cents. The 
range for first is 17 to 173 cents, and for dairy tubs, 
15 to 17 cents. Print and box goods in good de- 
mand at about one-half cent above tub butter. 

At New York the regular trade is absorbing a 
fair quantity of the offerings, and there is in- 
creased speculative interest. Some buyers who 
held off in the hope of getting stock cheaper are 
now taking hold, and it looks as if the market 
will go out in pretty good shapa this week. In 
some quarters there was a firmer tone, an indis- 
position to accept current 1ates. At the same 
time the business accomplished was generally on 
the basis of 17} to 173 cents for fancy creamery. 
In exceptional cases special lines of gilt-edged 
butter brought 18 cents, but these were too ex 
ceptional to furnish any basis for quotations. 
The range of values for both firsts and seconds 
remain as previously given, but the temper of 
the market for all the under qualities is quite 
easy. A few selected State dairy tubs are reach- 
ing 17 cents, but the great bulk of the stock is of 
lower grade and sells for less. Imitation cream- 
ery steady. Factory is quiet, but firm; supplies 
are coming forward very moderately. Receipts 
of renovated are also rather light, and fancy 
quality occasionally sells above 15 cents. There 
is no export business this week. 

In cheese with still lower prices at Central New 
York primary markets Tuesday, thewéaker feel- 
ing noticed Tuesday became more pronounced 
Wednesday and Thursday.and official quotations 
of small cheese were reduced one-quarter cent 
on all grades, while the general demand was 
moderate, home-trade dealers showing disposi- 
tion to operate cautiously, still a fair quantity of 
the finest factories were taken on the above 
basis, but buyers very particular regarding 
quality. Large cheese continues in light supply 
and held about steady, but home-trade dealers 
showing little interest, while exporters have done 
dittle if anything so far this week. Skims in fair 
request and held about steady. The make con- 
tinues to be heavy and fine, and dealers who 
want cheese for next winter show good judgment 
in purchasing Defore the possible appearance of 
extreme hot weather causes a deterioration in 
quality. 

The holdings of butter in New York and 
vicinity are estimated by the Produce Review 
at about 142,000 packages, of whivh a little over 
20,000 packages are old stock held over. A year 
ago at this time the holdings were about 106.000 
packages, showing an increase of some 36,000 
packages for this year. The storage at Chicago 
is also very heavy, and surplus arrivals are still 
being put away at prevailing prices. Apparently 
more of the current make is going into storage 
in the large cities than in the smaller interior 
points. The make is certainly very heavy and 
receipts are larger than a year ago in New York 
and the larger markets. The frequent rains and 
seasonable weather have kept the pastures in 
good condition and prevented the product from 
falling off to any great extent. The near ap- 
proach of the fly season will, of course, tend to 
cut off the yield somewhat. 

keceipts at New York, although extremely 
heavy during June, were considerably under the 
record-breaking June of 1901, when the arrivals 
were 323,807 packages, against 298,671 during June 
of this year, which was the heaviest record dur- 
ing the past six years. Prices of extra storage 
butter at this time in 1897 were around 15 cents, 
compared with below 18 cents now, and about 21 
cents the corresponding time last year. The top 
quotations, which we give do not take into account 
the premiums which are paid for extra choice 

ots. These premiums are supposed to range 
from one cent to 13 cent per pound, so that much 
of the stock put away under prevailing quota- 
tions actually cost the storer 184 to 20 cents. 

Looking over the statistics for the past ten 
years, as given by the Elgin Dairy report, the re- 
-ceipts at New York for June 1904 are the largest 
-of any except 1897. The exports were oflittle ac- 
count, except for the years 1897, 1898, 1900 and 

1901, being the largesti n 1897 0f any year during 
the period named. The figures, as far as receipts 
-are concerned, show a gradual increase from 
year to year on the average, proving that New 
York is the great receiving and distributing 
point, for whatever surplus ibutter may be pro- 
-duced during that month. The prices show that 
the low point was reached in 1397; with an aver. 
age of 15 cents forthe month. Next lowest in 

1898; but the full average forthe ten years was 
18.41 cents, nearly 4 cents higher than the aver- 
-age for 1904. 

Cabie advices to George A. Cochrane, from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as dull. Arrivals are large and in ex- 
cess of current consumptive requirements. The 
make of butter is exceedingly large throughout 
the whole of Europe. Finest grades of Danish 
21} to 22 cents. Irish 20} to 203 cents. New Zea- 
land 19 to 19$ cents. Canadian 18} to 19 cents. 
Australia and Argentine 18 to 18} cents. Russia 
174 to 18 cents. Under grades of all descriptions 
in large supply and prices most irregular. Cheese 
markets dull and declining. The pressure to 
disopse of old cheese has a bad effect on new. 
Finest American and Canadian selling at 8 
to 8} cents. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market Cold 

“Storage Company, July 9: Butter, 97,266 pack- 
ages; last year, 130,074 packages. Eggs, 172,796 
cases; last year, 186,545 cases. Stock of butter 
and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Company July 
‘9: Butter, 30,945 packages; last year, 36,989 pack- 
ages. Eggs, 2908 cases; last year, 4266 cases. 

Receipts at New York for the week were 66,450 

packages of butter, 37,300 packages of cheese 

and 67,500 cases of eggs. For the corresponding 

the same week of last year receipts were 70,680 

packages of butter, 36,164 packages of cheese 
and 60,892 cases of eggs. 
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New York Milk Market. 


Milk receipts at New York for the first week 
an July were 249,000 forty-quart cans. The ex- 
-change price is $1.11 per can in New York or 2 
cents per quart net to shippers. The beginning 
of the enforcement of the new regulation requir- 
dng milk to reach the city at a temperature not 
above 50 degrees, has caused a sensation among 
the dealers. 

New York’s Health Commissioner Darlington 
‘has commenced a rigid inspection of the supply 
-of milk in Manhattan. In the reports of the in- 

spectors many violations of the code have been 

‘found, and the commissioner said these places 
‘will be rigidly investigated, and ifthe violations 
-continue the permit is revoked. The report for 
the month ended July 8 shows that the inspec- 
‘tors visited 869 stores, and found violations in 
64.5 per cent. In 365 were found connecting rooms 
used for living purposes, etc., but the milk was 
at a proper temperature. 


The Leicester Sheep. 


This breed, which was one of the first to 
be established, originated in Leicestershire, 
England. The first improver, Robert Bake- 
well, 1726-1795, sought chiefly to increase 
-the early maturity of this breed and lessen 
the sizeof the bone and increase the weight 
of flesh. The characteristics secured at that 
early time are maintained in the modern 
representative. The faceis bare and pure 
white, body square, forequarters especially 
full with the hindquarters peculiarly 
rounded on top. 

There are usually many evidences of 
quality as seen in the fine bone, and the 
further fact that the fibre of the flexe is 
usually remarkably fine considering its 
length. The marked aptitude of the rep- 
resentatives of this breed to fatten results 
in remarkable backs, but frequently the 
same aptitude produces a soft and uneven 
covering. The Border Leicester, originat- 
ing from an infusion of Cheviot blood, is 
generally stronger in bone and more vigor- 
ous than the English type. The wool of 
the fleece is lustrous, five or six inches long, 
and very soft, though frequently too open, 
and sometimes absent on the belly. 
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Hay in Feir Demand. 


Recent reports from the hay-growing districts 
strengthen the impression that the new crop will 
be the largest for many years. The quality is 
still uncertain. If weather is favorable harvest 
will progress very rapidly. There will be plenty 
of hay of good quality which will reach the mar- 
ket early, some of it as soon as Aug. 1. But 
rain has interfered somewhat, and there is some 
danger that much hay will be injured, causing a 
large proportion of damage and low-grade loss. 
A big hay crop with much of the hay damaged 
would be an unfortunate situation for the mar- 
ket, and a low range of prices night be expected 
for the bulk of the profit, but with a large pro- 
portion of choice quality the situation may be ex- 
pected to work out fairly well. 

The demand for best grades has improved 
somewhat of late, but with no change in prices. 
Receipts are very heavy, especially of the lower 
grades, but dealers are making efforts to clear 
all surplus out of the way before the new crop 
arrives, and it is hoped that no further decline 
will occur for the present. Receivers feel some- 
what nervous about the prospects for the new 
crop. In view of the tremendous supply in sight 
it is hard to tell where prices will go, especially 
if a surplus is carried over from this year’s crop. 
Guesses on the new price for the opering crop 
range from $15 to $17 for the best quality. The 
new rice straw which will begin to reach market 
about Aug.1lis expected to open at about $20, 
the supply having been extremely short the past 
year. 

Conditions are rather worse at Boston than at 
other Eastern markets, on account of the large 
accumulation and the constant receipts from 
Canada and Northern points. In New York the 
receipts are only moderate, but demand is slight. 
Philadeiphia markets show supply and demand 
about balanced and no change in prices. West- 
ern markets show variable conditions, with a 
general tendency to easier prices. Receipts at 
Southern markets have decreased somewhat 
from the large arrivals reported last week, but 
the principal Southern cities are overstocked 
with low grades, for which the demand is light. 
Canadian markets rule alittle easier. Reports 
from the interior of Quebec Province indicate a 
crop fully up to the average, although not so 
large as at first expected, lack of rain in some 
districts having lessened the yield. 








News of the Apple Crop. 


Latest reports from apple-growing districts are 
somewhat variable, but a general summary indi- 
cates a falling off from the large early estimates. 
The failure to set fruit well in many localities 
has caused a decided shortage from the crop in- 
dicated by the abundant blossoming, and the 
June drop has further reduced the amount of 
fruitin sight. Early fruit is particularly short, 
that which arrives from the South, although 
fairly plenty, is a poor grade. The early North- 
ern fruit from New York State promises not more 
than half a crop, according to reports at hand. 
In the western part of New York, however, the 
outlook is for a good;crop of early falljapples. The 
prospects for late fruit is about as last reported, 
showing a fair to moderate crop in New England 
and the East generally. The Pacific coast re- 
portsa large and fine crop, anda good cropis 
expected in the lake region. In the Middlewest 
and Southwest the prospect is rather poor at 
time of writing. 

Reports from leading apple-growing districts 
of New York report further damage showing 
from the effects of the severe winter. Trees 
which blossomed and leaved out are showing 
signs of weakness apparently from effects of 
root freezing, and hundreds of trees are reported 
dying in orchards in exposed locations. The 
same trouble is reported from pear trees ina 
large number of orchards. The losses from 
these causes do not usually include any large 
number of trees in one section, but are quite 
large in the total amount reported. 

The European market is not likely to take ap- 
plesto any such extent as last year, when al- 
most anything that looked like an apple could be 
shipped over and sold in late summer and early 
fall. There was n» fruit of any kind to be had 
last year in the British and Continental markets 

except that imported from America, but this 
year the foreign crops are generally large in 
England, France and Germany and neighboring 
countries. The fruit begins to arrive about the 
same time as our early varieties are ripe and 
would compete with our early shipments. The 
home supply in these countries will, of course, 
be far short of the entire demands, and there will 
bea good demand for export fruit, although not, 
of course, equal to that of last year. Shipments 
to Europe last year were over three and a half 
million barrels, the largest export on record. 





Potatoes Plenty and Good. 


All signs indicate plenty of potatoes for the 
coming season. Long Island stock is beginning 
to arrive, and the quality is very fine, the ship- 
ping bringing the top market price. New Jersey 
potatoes are also on hand and equally good in 
quality. Growers in these sections report the 
best crop for years, both in quantity and quality. 
York State and Pennsylvania growers report 
vines in first-class condition, with every promise 
of a large crop. In fact, itappears as If all sec- 
tions would produce plenty of good potatoes this 
year, and there apparently will be no occasion 
for repeating the past year’s experience of large 
imports from Germany and other parts of Eu- 
rope. The foreign crop, however, will probably 
be good also, reports from Germany, Ireland and 
Scotland being favorable. These countries will, 
no doubt, have a surplus for export if needed. 
There is little encouragement to expect a repeti- 
tion of last year’s high prices in this country. 
Good stock is still arriving from Norfolk, Cape 
Charles and the Eastern shore, but the Jersey 
ard Long Island potatoes are the cream of the 
market. The first Long Island arrivals were 
brought to New York by wagon June 28, which 
was two days later than the first arrival last 
year, ab incident which indicates that the season 
is not now much behind last year in earliness. 
Reports from the West indicate a large crop in 
Michigan, an average yield in Wisconsin, but not 
more than half a crop in the Kaw valley and ad- 
joining districts. Generally the crop in the West 
is good, according to prevailing reports. On the 
Pacific coast it is reported that a cold wave last 
week inflicted some damage on the crop. 
A new shipping section is Oklahoma, trom one 
station of which territory about 375 cars of pota- 
toes have been shipped up to date this season. 





Vegetables Plenty and Cheaper. 

The truck market presents quite a different 
appearance from that of the corresponding 
period of last season. At that time most vege- 
tables were scarce and very high in price. This 
year the supply is already abundant in season- 
able varieties, both native and Southern, and 
prices for the most part show a rather low range. 
Native string beans, peas, beets, cabbages and 
cucumbers are so plenty that the Southern 
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grades are ci owded out of the market, and prices 
in some cases are too low to show much chance 
of profit for the growers. Tomatoes ace plenty 
and lower grades cheap. Onions, carrots and 
turnips are in moderate supply and steady in 
price. Melons plenty and lower. Potatoes have 
been recovering from the recent depression and 
prices are better. Supply and demand are mod- 
erate. 
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Government Crop Report Favorable. 


The July report of the Statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture given out July 11 was an 





unexpectedly favorable document. The statisti-. 


cian distinctly states, however, that the report is 
as of July 1 and takes no account of storms that 
have taken place since that date. The report 
contalus the Department’s first statement of the 
corn crop, which starts with a condition of 86.4, 
as against 79 4 last July, and the acreage has but 
twice exceeded, namely, in the years 1902 and 
1899. On this acreage the statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, Mr. J. C. Brown, fig- 
ures an indicated crop of corn of 2,537,268,000 
bushels, which, comparing with last year’s fina! 
harvest is an increase of 29,002,000. If these pre- 
dictions are borne out by the fiscal harvest re- 
turns, the 1904 crop of corn will be the largest on 
record except that of 1899, which exceeded it by 
about 130,000,000,000 bushels. 

The wheat crop also makes a favorable show- 
ing, Mr. Brown’s figures including winter and 
spring wheat exceeding his June estimate by 
seven million bushels, and standing twenty-six 
million bushels ahead of last year’s harvest re- 
turns. The indicated wheat crop has been 
thrice exceeded, namely, by the 1902, 1901, and 
1899 yields. 

The acreage of corn planted is placed at about 
91,930,000, an increase of about 2,130,000 acres, or 
2.4 per cent. on the area planted last year, as re- 
vised in December. 

The average condition of the growing crop on 
July 1 was 86 4,as compared with 79.4 on July 1, 
1903, 87.5 at the corresponding date in 1902, and a 
ten-year average of 88.4. 

The average condition of winter wheat on July 
1 was 78.7, as compared with 77.7 last month, 78.8 
on July 1, 1903, 77 at the corresponding date in 
1902, and a tell-year average of 78.3. 

It should be borne in mind that this report re- 
lates to conditions on July 1, and takes no note 
of the effects of storms that have occurred in 
certain States since that date. 

The average condition of spring wheat on July 
1 was 93.7, as compared with 93.4 last month, 
82.5 on July 1, 1903, 92.4 at the corresponding 
date in 1902, and a ten-year average of 86.8. 

The average condition on July 1 of spring and 
winter wheat combined was 84.5, as compared 
with eighty on July 1, 1903, and 82.9 at tke corre- 
sponding date in 1902. 

The amount of wheat remaining in the hands 
of farmers on July 11s estimated at about 36,630,- 
000 bushels; equivalent to about 5.7 per cent. of 
the crop of last year. 

The average condition of the oat crop on July 
1 was 89.8,as compared with 89.2 last month, 84.3 
on July 1, 1903, 92.1 at the corresponding date in 
1902, and a ten-year average of 87.3. 

The average condition of barley on July I was 
88.5, against 90.5 one month ago, 86.8 on July 1, 
1903, 93.7 at the corresponding date in 1902, and a 
ten-year average of 87.1. 

The average condition of winter rye on July 1 
was 88.0, as compared with 90.2 on July 1, 1903, 
91.2 at the corresponding date in 1902, and a ten- 
year average of 89.7. 

The average condition of spring rye on July 1 
was 90.8,as compared with 88.3 on July 1, 1903, 
91.2 at the corresponding date in 1902, and a ten- 
year average of 87.4. 

The acreage of potatoes, excluding sweet pota- 
toes, is greater than that of last year by about 
ninety-nine thousand acres or 3.4 per cent. The 
average condition on July 1 was 93.9, as compared 
with 88.1 on July 1, 1903, 92.9 at the corresponding 
date in 1902, and a ten-year average of 92.0. 

The acreage of tobacco is less than that of last 
year by about 231,000 acres, or 22.3 percent. The 
average condition on July 1 was 86.3, against 85.1 
one year ago. 
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Crop and Proauce Notes. 


The statistician of the Produce Exchange esti- 
mates the grain crop based on the Government 
crop report, as follows: Winter wheat, 371,044,000 
bushels (us of July 1 indications,any damage 
since not computed); spring wheat, 293,108,000 
bushels; total wheat, 664,152,000 bushels; corn, 
2,537,268,000 bushels; oats, 909,553,000 bushels; 
barley, 139,971,000 bushels. 

The truck-growing region of Mississippi and 
Tennessee has been coming to the front at a 
rapid rate this year. Shipments of vegetables in- 
cluding beans, peas, cabbages and tomatoes 
having surpassed all records. 

The large ranches of Texas have in many 
cases been divided into small tracks for settlers, 
but there are still four ranches in the State with 
an area of over one million acres each, or there- 
abouts. Last year over one million acres of 
ranch property was purchased by settlers from 
the North and East at from $5 to $8 per acre. 

The Government report indicates a crop of po- 
tatoes of 320 million bushels, against 247 million 
last year ; flax, 23,000,000 bushels, against 27,000,- 
000 do. on 600,000 decrease in acreage. 
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Good Demand tor Wool. . 


During the past fortnight sales have been 
active in Boston markets, and nfanufacturers 
have been seeking wool at dealers prices fearing 
a further rise. Large blocks of wool have been 
cleaned up, and the whole market assumed an 
active tone. Dealers who have maderecent pur- 
chases of Western wools hold them firmly, and 
will not sell exceptat a profit. Prices have been 
ruling higher for medium fleeces with demand 
good. The same may be said of washed fleeces, 
although few are yet on the market. The mar- 
ket for pulled wools is quiet, the values frm. 
Territory wools are selling readily at the higher 
prices. Foreign wools hold firm, but quiet. 








The Packers’ Strike Lifted Prices. 


As the result of a stubborn disagreement, 
chiefly over wages for unskilled labor, one of 
the most extensive strikes in the history of the 
meat-packing industry of the United States 
began July 13 in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Mo., and other cities where large 
packing plants are located. If prolonged the 
strike is expected to cause widespread incon- 
venience, possibly equaling the anthracite coal 
famine of two years ago. The unanimity of the 
strike wascomplete. More than 45,000 employees 
are directly involved. In Chicago alone 18,000 
men are on strike. In Kansas City 12,000, 
and in Omaha 5000. In Boston the price of beef 
has already been raised, and it is expected that 
it will go higher. Said a prominent Boston 
dealer and shipper: “The strike may affect 
poultry, and even eggs, but I doubt much if it 





comes to that. It may be that people will buy 
eggs when they cannot afford meat. Then, too, 
the poultry cold storage plants have just been 
filied, and they are capable of supplying the 
market for some time.” 

The Outlook for Eggs. 

Eggs in storage in Chicago, New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia are estimated by the New 
York Produce Review as nearly twenty per 
cent. greater than at this time last year. The 
increase is at the West and New York, while 
Boston and Philadelphia are still somewhat 
short of last year’s storage at this season. The 
total is about one and one-half million cases, 
against about ove and one quarter millions at 
the sau.e time last year. Last year the storage 
stock was considerably reduced at this season 
by the comparative congestion of stock in the 
early fall, which caused the early withdrawal of 
@ great many lots. This year it is doubtful if 
any such demand will occur so early in the 
season, as the arrivals of fresh stock promise to 
continue very large. It looks now as if for 
every case taken out about two cases were 
going In, and as ifthe amount of storage would 
increase until the very last of thesummer. A 
large stock in storage at the approach of winter 
means that prices will not probably go up as 
high as they did last year, but dealers are in 
hopes that they will be able to close out their 
storage stock at a profit on the present basis. 


Literature. 


Anna Chapin Ray has given us alight 
story, doubtless intended for summer read- 
ing, in her latest novel, ‘““By the Good 
Sainte Anne.”’ It isa romance of. modern 
Quebec and concerns the experiences of 
Nancy Howard, the comely daughter of a 
New York physician who was making an 
extended visit to Quebec. One day when 
Nancy was at Sainte Anne-de-Beaupre she 
ran into a crowd ot pilgrims who were sur- 
rounding an unfortunate young man lying 
on the ground. It was Mr. Cecil Barth, who 
had been so unfortunate as to sprain his 
ankle in his eagerness to enter the sacred 
shrine. In the absence of more efficient 
aid Nancy volunteered to become his nurse, 
and these duties she performnd so well 
that the young man was not long in re- 
covering the use of his disabled member. 
But, strange to say, when he met 
Nancy the next time, his near-sight- 
edness prevented him from - identifying 
her as the young lady who had ministered 
to his needs. But Mr. Cecil Barth became 
a devoted admirer of Nancy, and their con- 
versations are perhaps the brightest part of 
the romance which Miss Ray has woven for 
ouramusement. Atthe Maple Leaf where 
Nancy and her father were stopping, there 
was an active young Canadian named 
Brock, who became more or less fascinated 
by the young lady from the ‘‘States.”’ At 
least the author informs us that early in the 
story ‘“‘he liked Nancy extremely, and he 
was sincerely grateful to the fate which 
had given him this attractive table compan- 
fon. Trained in totally different lines, they 
yet had many a point in common. They 
were both equally direct, equally frank, 
equally blest with the saving sense of 
humor.“ The third of the trio of young 
men who found Nancy most interesting 
was Adolphe St. Jacques, alaw student from 
Laval, ‘‘one of the best fellows walking 
the earth at the present time,’’ as he was 
described by Brock. The young French- 
man, St. Jacques,and Brock formed a most 
agreeable escort for Nancy in her excur- 
sions around Quebec, and as Dr. Howard 
was increasingly absorbed in his studies 
which he was pursuing, the young lady 
made the most of her opportunities. So did 
the young men. With so many nationali- 
ties represented around the table of the 
Maple Leaf, it is not to be wondered at that 
international complications arose in the 
conversations, and it is, therefore, princi- 
pally dialogue that makes up Miss Ray’s 
story. The reader, however, knows that 
but one of the trio of admirers of Nancy can 
win her heart and hand, and he or she is 














likely to read on with increasing interest | 


until the fair young woman makes her de- 
cision. And if you do not happen to ap- 
prove of her choice, well, that is another 
matter. A sprightly love story,with accurate 
local color, is ‘* By the Good Sainte Anne.’’ 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.25.) 

Ralph Henry Barbour, best known as the 
author of some splendid books for boys, 
notably, ‘“‘ Behind the Line’ and ‘‘ Weath- 
erby’s Inning,’’ has prepared a book de- 
voted to school and college sport which the 
amateur athlete will find of great value. 
Of course football is given first place ina 
book of this nature, for it is generally con- 
ceded that football is:the most popular of 
all the school and college sports, although 
baseball is our great national game. Foot- 
ball,baseball,track and field games, lacrosse, 
ice hockey and lawn tennis are the sports 
considered,and Mr. Barbour has had the edi- 
torial assistance of well-known college ath- 
letes in describing the several games and 
in giving advice to those who would be- 
come proficient in any one or more of the 
same. The portion devoted to American 
football is edited by Ralph D. Paine, Yale, 
94. The great game is historically consid- 
ered, the American version explained in de- 
tail, and there is a mine of information 
regarding such important matters as the 
formation of the team, training, fundamen- 
tals, positions and how to play them, sig- 
nals, etc. The eleven players are, of course, 
advised to cultivate the team-play idea. A 
set of football maxims occupies a page, and 
then follows a vocabulary (which we com- 
mend to any one who is not familiar with 
the language of the game), football records, 
rules and duties of officials. 

Baseball is similarly considered, Edward 
N. Robinson, Brown, ’96, being the expert 
editor who assisted the general author of 
the book. The American boy takes to base- 
ball as a duck takes to water, but it re- 





country, no distinctive system has been 
generally adopted. The two final games 
considered are ice hockey, a sport which is 
growing in popularity when the winter sea- 
son is favorable, and lawn tennis, an ever- 
popular college game. Rowing is not in- 
cluded in the category. The book is espe- 
cially valuable, because of the fact it com- 
bines the official rules with the advice by 
competent authorities. As these rules are 


constantly changing, and the records must 


needs be added to yearly, the book may not 
have permanent value, unless revised from 
time to time. There are many diagrams and 
illustrations from photographs. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75net ) 
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Dilliasd balls, Of mattresses, of mouthpiec, 
pipes, of chesemen, of brewers’ isingias, .; .. 
tine, of rennet; also of many valuable |. 
medicines, such as thyroids, thymus ,,,.,. . 
and neatsfoot oil, as well 4. ., 
terrible poison known as cyanide of :;, 

—Kitasto, a Japanese microse.))).; 
showed that the pin-shaped microbe «4; |’ 
lives in the earth. In order that it ma; , 
and poison the blood It must be deep j1, ;, 
so that the air does not reach it. 

— A four-dollar gold coin belongi:. ; 
Charles J. Lange is on exhibition at ; 
mania National Bank in Milwaukee. 7; 
of gold is thinner than a five-dollar coin. 
thesame diameter. It displays on the . 
side the “ Liberty head ” without a cap ../ 
thirteen stars, interspersed with «,. 
grams.” On the reverse side is a five-;, 
star with this inscription: “One st⸗ 
cents.” “E pluribusunum. Deo est glori 
on the rim, “ United States of America, ; 
Thecoin is valued at $200. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CUR: 


they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED Sox: 


For Fleas and Lice for 8, C 
and Horses. Sure to kill thee yan. 


No. tt PORTLAND STRE:F> 
Beeston Mass. 
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Popular Science. 


— Clothes washing by electricity, without 
soap, is the idea of a Hungarian. The stream of 
electrified water is claimed to remove all spots 
and dirt, and the three hundred garments held 
by the machine are washed in less than fifteen 
minutes. 

— Extinct pigmy elephants and hippotami 
have been found in severs! large islands of the 
| Mediterranean, remains lately discovered, seem- 
ing to be those of an elephant hardly three feet 
high. Dwarfing of these animals appears to have 
come from a restriction ot the area over which 
they could range. 

——Old age is an infectious disease, which we 
may expect soon to be treated bya preventive 
serum, prolonging life. Such was the view ex- 
pressed in the late Paris lecture of Dr. Mench- 
nikoff. Senility, he explained, is produced by 
certain physiological states which cause the 
‘* macrophages,” which area beneficent species 
of microbes, to increase too rapidly, when they 
become injurious. These parasites flourish in 
the large intestine, which is possesed by mam- 
mals, but is almost completely lacking in birds. 
The result was illustrated in the doctor’s own 
dog and parrot, the former being decrepid at 
eighteen, while the latter was hale and lively at 
seventy. While the serum is being awaited, we 
are advised to eat curdled milk. 

——The experiments of C. Gutton,.a French 
physicist, have shown that phosphorescence is 
increased by the action of a magnetic field. Phos- 
phorescent substances prove very sensitive to 
magnetism, but only when the field is not uni- 
form, and an intense but uniform field has no 
effect. The magnet has even been made to act 
upon the eye. Objects in an obscure chamber 
were dimly seen, and they appeared to become 
brighter when the magnet was brought near the 
eye. The N-rays, which also have this effect, 
were carefully screened off by lead-foil. Earlier 
attempts to find out whether a strong magnetic 
field affects the human body have given only neg- 
ative results, and even a magnet large enough to 
admit the head between the poles showed no in 
fluence. 

——A crystalline theory of structure is offered 
by G. T. Beilby, a British experimenter, to ex- 
plain the hard and soft states of metals. The 
ordinary condition is crystalline, when the metal 
is soft, but in sudden cooling there is no time 
for the molecules to fallinto regular formation, 
and the resulting solid is amorphous and hard. 
The co-existence of crystalline and amorphous 
layers accounts for the variety of structure in 
malleable and ductije metals. 

—The clock of Peterborough Cathedral, of 
most primitive design, dates from 1320, and 1s the 
oldest now running in Great Britain. Its three 
hundred feet of galvanized cable, supporting a 
leaden weight of three hundred pounds, is wound 
up daily over a wooden wheel about twelve feet 
in circumference. The gong, which is the great 
tenor bell of the cathedral, weighs 3200 pounds, 
and is struck hourly by an eighty-pound ham- 
mer. There is no dial, but the time is indicated 
on the main wheel of the escapement, revolving 
once in two hours. 

—lIn a lecture experiment to show the ac 
tion of hghtning and lightning conductors, Sir 
Oliver Lodge lately represented the electrically 
discharged cloud by a thin sheet of metal 
mounted on non-conducting standards, and 
charged from a battery at pleasure. This 
**cloud” sloped downward from front to back, 
sothat the distance of conductors from the un- 
derside could be varied by sliding them over the 
table. Copper, iron and wet string were tried as 
conductors, and all proved efficient, although the 
copper was the most intense and rapid, produc 
ing a sharp crack at the flash, while iron gave less 
noise, and the wet string hardly any. Professor 
Lodge holds that iron 1s as efficient a conductor 
as copper, with less tendency to set up the side 
flash that in most protected buildings has caused 
the lightning accidents. He divides lightning 
into two kinds—the first being the normal dis- 
charge from an overcharged cloud to the earth, 
and the second recurring when a large cloud dis- 
charges into a smaller one, generally below it, 
suddenly overchargiug the small cleud, and caus- 
ing it to discharge violently to earth. The sec- 
ond form, more sudden and violent than the first, 
is much more difficult to protect against. 


Curious Facts. 


--—The Mexican Postal Department has taken 
& new and novel means of informing the public of 
the weather bulletins given out by the weather 
bureau. Every letter which passes through the 
Office is now stamped with the indications for 
the next twenty-four hours. This stamping is 
done at the same time that the postage stamps 
on the letters are canceled and the receiving 
stamp affixed. 

——Wearing monocles, the latest fashion for 
ladies, acraze recently started in Paris by ladies 
of the Servian colony, is extending to London. 

——General Joubert’s chair, made of ebony, 
bok horns and hides,and captured from his 
laager at Lisabon, near Lydenburg, is now treas- 
ured by Lieutenant-Colonel Urmston, at Glenm- 
roven, sound of Mull. 

——Chinese firemen seem tobe immune to the 
fierce heat of the fire room on ocean steamers, 
and stand up to temperature that would pros- 
trate white men. 

-——That meteors contain gold has been demon- 
strated before the Royal society of New South 
Wales. This suggests that the thousands of 
tons of meteoric dust which falls upon the earth 
each year deposits gold everywhere. 

——In London we find there are sixty-five 
libraries, which contain reading-rooms, and on 
the bookshelves are six hundred thousand vol- 
umes, which have four million readers. Fiction 
forms eighty per cent. of the reading matter. 
The parks under the control of the council cover 
= acres, and cost over £100,000 a year to main- 

2. 

——The simple ordering of a joint of beef for 
dinner involves pulling the strings of an almost 
incalculable number of different trades, which, if 
every one gave up beef as an article of diet, 
would cease to exist. The butcher of 1903 could 
make no profit out of the beasts he kills were he 
not to use up every atom of the ox’s body besides 
that fit forfood. Thus you are encouraging the 
making of buttons, of toothbrush handles, of 
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Ayrshire Breeders’ Associatio:; 
———— B. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 


etary: ° low, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas 8S. Winsor, Greenville, R. I 


Blanks for terin, " 2 
Cattle furnished free. g and Transferring Ayrshir, 
The Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 


‘he 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cow. 
1.50 postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 
tab: e, B00 for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Blani« 
for extending pedigree to five genera ions, 81 per |: 
All the above may be ot tained from the Secretary 
Kees for R —— ——————— for each 
years old,and 82 each fv 
animals over two years old. Transfers, Ween Ay 
— Nw <7 sf —— entry or transfer. 25 
ay A PL, e above amounts in each case 
Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtained from 


the Treasurer—§2.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough 
ton, Putney, Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Resis. 
try, 8. Hoxie, Yorkville, NY. — 


— strona FOR REGISTRY. 
© Members.—Males, $3; females, $1. Doub 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transtem tt * 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 
Non-Members.— Males, $5; females. $2. Over one 
Within ¢ mntaa of daceof sale Soe vet omsuthe 6 
0} le 3 OV gi. 
0 All blanks furnished free.) P'S 8i 
Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hox! 
above, who will furnish ail information and tine 


Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Sets “ 


American Jersey Cattle Club. | 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 
ister and Transferring J 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Greets a 
tered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
Secretary. 


upon application to th 
Fees for Reg : 














Blanks for R 


All animals over two yea 

old, double fee. For registration ofall dea ant 
| animals, $25. 

if presented within 90 





page*, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
— of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing re ~ b and transfers 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


‘Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Vetert- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per sion. Session 

begins ber 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 








R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 
best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Champien Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 
Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 than ap 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 
J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


IAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Illustrated, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 

Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care {vr 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding an: 
“ating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Was and Grooming, Diponses. The Correct Type. 
Different 8 lors, besides interesting stories of how 

r 
t them. rer thirty-five ‘half-tone Ilustrations 


and sleep; in fact, everything 
om,” * A Cat Letter,’ “ Rats,” 











Exhib: 











“ Attentive t 


tory,” * The —— 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from being al. 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
a ited by Robert Kent James. 


date 
Ango¢a, for Thoeenda at beautifu o} 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence. 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill, care and know leds 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it be in fact,a work that is indispensabiec (> 
Ghy Owner of one of the valuable and beautifu' an! 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. — 
“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospectiv. 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interestil- 
reading.” — Country Gentleman. “ 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
in’ ting and instructive in this Dbook.”—Sc/m 
Education, Minneapolis. i 
“It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in V 


‘on. 
volume, both for the owners of the 
ther cats. It is tastefully bound an 

Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
ighest authority, exceedingly ente: 
facts, beautifully lustrated.”— Amer: 


Bald: BL35- For sale by booksellers +" 

















WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
bred to 


Also females such noted Scotch bulls as Re 


utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Res! 
Rence in towne Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Hlustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All Abeut Preis 
able Peultry Baising. m J 

ning to Make ay 

Keep ‘0’ Yards — rouse 

is; Care _ 0 — 1* 


Chicks; Fatte nd Preparing Poultry for 
—— Discasos of ‘Poultry, Ducks, Geese A 

kk ; Caponizing; Receipts and incubaters$ 
Gas of Steen Bone ty — 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLouGH- 


— WALNUT COMPANY, 














Bex 3954, Becton, Mase. 
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Poultry. 


Ralsing Orpingtons. 

Villow Brook Farm comprises about 
.-venty acres of the finest land in the State 
|, Connecticut for poultry culture. It has 

tinest buildings of any plant in New 
land, and for its size, of any plant in 
..« world, and is so conceded by poultry 

‘ves who constantly visit our plant. 

rhe buildings comprise main breeding 
suse, 180 foot long, divided into fifteen 

.eding pens; colony breeding houses 

.ttered over the plant and which we are 

stantly building as our trade increases; 

eding house and feed room one hundred 

t long; brooder (one thousand chicks) 

4 coekerel house 160 foot long, all heated 

hot water system, and includes feed and 

ibition rooms, incubator and root 
jars. Also colony houses situated in 
-yenty-acre lot, giving free range to all our 
cds; one large building used for shipping 
ck, ete., and allof which are well built 

4 adapted for the purposes for which 
o.ey are intended. 

rhe breeding houses have large yards 

nected thereto, and from these yards 
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FIRST S. C. BLACK ORPINGTON HEN, 
NEW YORK, 1904. 





they connect into larger ones, which are 
uselas spare feeding grounds, which fur- 
nish green feed for the breeding stock 
throughout the summer season. The colony 
houses are 8x16 foot, built on skids so that 
they ean be moved at any time by simply 
hitching a team to them; each house has 
two rooms, the first being a scratching 
room, without any floor, and next to this is 
the sleeping-room, floored and made tight 
for winter use. 

All stock raised upon this farm are strong 
and vigorous, owing to the fact that they 
have free range to green feeding grounds 
and are never confined until maturity. 

Grains and cereals are bought in carload 
lots, which come in upon our side track and 
are stored in grain houses, thus enabling 
Willow Brook Farm to have the purest and 
best that can be obtained. 


HINTS ON HATCHING AND REARING. 


First, aftera long journey the eggs should 
be rested at least twenty-four hours before 
being set. The nest should be made of soft 
hay when the weather is cold, but as the 
warm weather approaches, broken straw is 
better, as it is not liable to harbor vermin. 
Some secluded place on the ground will be 
the best so that the setter will not be dis- 
turbed by either the hens, dogs, cats, etc. 
A box filled with dry ashes in which a hand- 
ful of flour of sulphur is mixed should be 
placed near the nest for a dust bath, also 
plenty of food and water within reach. The 
hen should not be confined in the nest, but 
left so she can come out to feed at her leis- 
ure. If she does not come off every day of 
her own accord, gently remove her from the 
nest, and see that the eggs are not broken. 
If the eggs become dirty, they can be 
sponged in warm water, but be sure you do 
not have it too warm. In setting she should 
be dusted with insect powder once or twice, 
and a little sprinkled over the nest so that 
insects would not make it their province, 
especially if the weather be warm. 

Do not disturb the hen more than is 
necessary while hatching. Empty shells 
can be removed, and if the chicks appear 
unable to remove themselves, a little help 
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BUFF ORPINGTON PULLET. 





| be necessary, but this must be done 
carefully, and they should be left 
ity-four hours after hatching before 
‘ing; after which they should be fed a 
* hard-boiled egg, chopped fine, or a 
> oatmeal. Water or milk must be 
n, if it be milk it should be perfectly 
‘et, a8 anything sour is liable to cause 
rhea. After the first month you can 
‘ontinue oatmeal and use cheaper food. 
the first month chicks should be fed at 
‘ four to six timesa day, but afterwards 
~ will do. 
® main secret in raising chickens is 
ct cleanliness, regular feeding and not 
rowding. W. L. Davis. 
erlin, Ct. 
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Pure-Bred Faverolles. 


have this morning sent to F. Fiske 
iston, Mass., twenty-five English Sal- 
1 Faverolles eggs from pen number one, 
‘ch are my best birds. These were 
‘ight direct from C. H. Bradley (Eng- 
(), who has taken all the best prizes on 
mon Faverolles at such shows as Crystal 
‘lace, London Dairy Show, etc. These 
‘rds were one of his own breeding pens, 
d cost me from two to five pounds sterl- 
‘"2 per birdin England. There is not a 
'\ismarked hen or pullet in the whole pen, 
sixteen females. 
The eggs from this pen are showing ex- 
ellent fertility, and I anticipate fully 
‘eventy-five per cent. success for the eggs I 








send you. I also send five Ermine Faver- 
olles eags from birds bought direct from 
Mr. Warwich Brown, England, who is the 
champion breeder of this variety. 

I believe you will like both Salmons and 
Ermines, as they are really very superior 


fowls, both as winter layers and rapid. 


growers, The eggs I send are small, but 
this is owing to the hot weather and late 
season. Faverolles do not lay as well in 
June as they do in February where they 
are very prolific and when their eggs are 
above average in size, usually about one 
and fourteen-sixteenths pounds per dozen. 

Iam rearing seven hundred Faverolles, 
ermine salmon, ermine and blue, also 
French salmon and black, three hundred 
Lakenvelders, and two hundred Bantams 
this season to meet egg orders for next sea- 
son. I wish to say one word about sev- 
eral articles that have appeared from the 
pen of a breeder of Faveruiles in your 
State. He is under the impression that eggs 
from imported birds will not hatch, and 
states that only eggs from acclimatized birds 
are fertile. 

This is entirely erroneous as I can prove 
by over one hundred letters received from 
persons who report hatches of fifty per 
cent. or better from eggs I have sold them 
from birds that have not been .in America 
six months. ‘The same writer speaks of the 
Faverolles as a mongrel pure and simple, 
and apparently considers that the more 
mongrel the better. [am sorry to say that 
he has reason to think so, for I have seen 
his birds, and their appearance justified his 
mpression. 1 do not own a_ solitary 
Faverolle that would not look out of place 
in his flock, and although he advertises 
“first prize winners,’’ I can only say, that 
if the judge who made the awards is up on 
Faverolles I am not. 
his entire flock last February for $100, 
eighteen birds, and when they arrived I 
found twelve birds with four toes only, and 
an aggregation of colors ranging from dark 
red to Barred Rock, and there was not one 
bird in the whole lot which possessed the 
characteristic of a true Faverolle, and 
every one of the eighteen did possess more 
than two irredeemable disqualifications- 

After much trouble I returned the birds 
and received back my $100 and costs. Those 
birds were out of my class; I didn’t appre- 
ciatethem. I have at this writing about 
two hundred imported Faverolles and seven 
hundred chicks which I have reared from 
them. I[ have filled about three hundred 
orders for eggs and have only received re- 
ports of four poor hatches; in eacb case I 
have made replacement greater with satis- 
factory result. Many of these orders have 
been received from Massachusetts breeders 
in the Mass. PLouGHMAN. I have 
faith in the future of Faverolles and am 
willing to have time to prove their superior 
qualities. 

All I ask is that the opinion of American 
breeders shall be bused upon genuine Fav- 
erolles, and not upon nondescript mongrels. 
The Faverolle is ‘tthe king of utility 
fowls,“ and as soon as his wonderful 
powers of growth and winter laying are 
understood, his title will be secure. 

Dr. A. H. PHELPS. 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 


horticultural. 


Mushroom Culture. 


In its crop report for June, recently 
issued, the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture includes an article on ** The 
Growing of Mushroomsa,’’ by Dr. George E. 
Stone, professor of botany at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. This report 
may be obtained by applying to J. Lewis 
Ellsworth, secretary of the board, State 
House, Boston, and those desiring future 
issues may have their names placed on the 
permanent mailing list. 

In this article Dr. Stone says: “ During 
the past decade considerable increased in- 
terest has been manifested ip edible mush- 
rooms of all kinds. Many publications on 
the subject have made their appearance, 
and in recent years mycological societies 
have been established in many localities. 
The members of these societies are enthusi- 
astic in studying mushrooms, and, as a con- 
sequence of a large amount of diligent 
study, together with the testing of various 
types of edible species, a vast amount of 
information has been secured. There is 
also an increased interest in the growing of 
mushrooms for market, especially among 
amateurs and those who wish to indulge in 
some form of gardening on a small scale. 
It is the purpose of this article to present 
in a brief manner an account of mushroom 
growing.”’ 

Dr. Stone then describes mushrooms and 
their manner of growth and reproduction. 
He says that the mushroom gathered for 
market constitutes the fruiting portion of 
the plant. The other portion of the plant 
is comparatively insignificant and is repre- 
sented by the white, thread-like growth or 
mycelium, which permeates the soil. The 
so-called mushroom spawn is composed of 
these threads or root-like filaments, com- 
posted with manure and pressed into bricks. 
Much of the spawn or bricks sold in the 
markets comes from England or France, 
and are sold by all the leading seedsmen. 
In sowing the spawn, the pricks are broken 
up into numerous small pieces and planted. 
Mushrooms do not constitute an especially 
easy crop to grow, or, at least, success has 
not always been obtained by those who have 
attempted to grow them. One of the chief 
difficulties appears to lie in poor spawn, 
and, undoubtedly, proper temperature and 
soil conditions have not always been main- 
tained. 

The common mushroom of the market, 
says Dr. Stone, grows almost everywhere 
out of doors. When mushrooms are grown 
for market on a commercial basis it is es- 
sential that all of the conditions be made as 
desirable as possible for their growth and 
development, in order that a large and profit- 
able crop be obtained. It is necessary that 
a uniform degree of temperature be main- 
tained, and that the crop be secluded from 
draughts and sunshine. Those who grow 
mushrooms commercially make use of cel- 
lars, barns, sheds and tunnels, as well as 
especially constructed mushroom houses. 
Dr. Stone gives directions for the prep- 
aration of the soil for mushroom beds and 
the temperature and moisture conditions 
necessary to success. He describes the 
kinds of houses commonly used, with the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. He 
further describes the proper methods of 
gathering the crop, and speaks of the prices 
obtained for them. The price of mush- 
rooms usually varies from one season to 
another, and also during the same season. 
A No.1 product will bring $1 per pound 
during certain seasons, while at other sea- 
sons they will sell from twenty-five to fifty 
cents per pound. 

The article is illustrated with numerous 
cuts, showing the structure and growth of 
mushrooms, the bricks of spawn and the 
various kinds of houses recommended for 
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SOME OF THE WEANING COOPS SEEN ABOUT WILLOW BROOK FARM. 














ENTRANCE TO NO. 1 BREEDING HOUSE. 





180 FEET LONG. 





Current Happenings. 
The bequest of the late Mrs. Mary A’ 
Cunningham to the town of Milton is a 
noble one, amounting to $600,000, or there- 
abouts. In her will she has appointed 
trustees to hold this sum for the benefit of 
the town, who may use both principal and 
interest for the purpose designated. They 
may devote the trust fund to improving and 
beautifying the town, to improving the 
libraries and schools, to the promotion of 
instruction in sewing or other industrial 
arts in the school, to the welfare of the 
health of the townspeople in parks, play- 
grounds or hospitals, or for making provi- 
sions for the people of Milton in the hospi- 
tals of other places. It will be difticult to 
decide exactly what to do with the large 
and generous sum in the hands of the 
trustees, for Milton has a new library build- 
ing which cost $75,000, two-thirds of which 
was paid for by the town and the remain- 
der by private subscriptions, and in the 
matter of playgrounds it appears to be 
amply provided for, for besides having the 
Blue Hills reservation (partly in Milton), 
it has the Neponset River reservation and 
Blue Hills parkway for recreation. Its 
schools, too, are among the best in the Com- 
monwealth, and $70,000 are expended on 
them yearly. However, some wise method 
will be devised, no doubt, by the trustees 
to employ the gift in a manner that will 
carry out the spirit of the benevolent 
woman who wished to contribute to the 
happiness of her own neighbors. 


The scheme of the Salvation Army to 
populate the arid regions of the West with 
poor people seems to be somewhat Utopian, 
as set forth at their International Congress 
in London. It includes a plan for the irri- 
gation of 150,000,000 acres with waste water 
that could be made available. This is 
about one-fifth of the desert lands of the 
United States. The Salvationists want Con- 
gress to loan settlers about $500,000 a year, 
to be paid back at six per cent. interest, and 
this would reclaim annually, they say, 
nearly two hundred thousand acres. For 
$27.50 an acre, they assert, the Government 
can settle each family on a fifteen-acre 
track, and thus remove annually about fifty 
thousand persons to comfort, who are strug- 
gling for a mere existence in the crowded 
cities. It must be confessed that the Salva. 
tionists have been reasonably successful 
as colonizers in Colorado, Ohio and Califor- 
nia, where they have settlements that are 
self-supporting, except the youngest one, 
though they cost originally in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000. At Amity, Col., a few 
miles west of the Santa Fe Railroad, is the 
largest and oldest of these colonies, which 
was established six years ago on two thou- 
sand acres, costing $44,000. It now has a 
population of 360 people who have bought 
half of the land. The prosperity of the 
community is indicated in the fact that the 
freight on the crops last year amounted to 
$50,000. The colonists have already paid 
back nearly one-fourth of the $110,000 ex- 
pended for land, buildings and irrization 
works. Fort Herrick, as the Ohio coluny 
is called, has a population of ninety people, 
and covers 288 acres. It istwenty-six miles 
from Cleveland, and its colonists have paid 
off $8000 of the money advanced them. 
lt was named after Governor Herrick, who 
with James Parmelee, furnished the land. 
The California community, Fort Romie, 
is in the Salinas valley, near Monterey, 
and is still in its experimental etage, with 
about fifty settlers on five handred acres of 
land. The United States, according to the 
Salvationists, is far behind Great Britain 
in making the desert blossom like the rose, 
through Government aid. In India the 
English have reclaimed twenty-five million 
acres, and in Egypt six million, and the 
average of harvest land is being enlarged 
constantly. Fort Amity is situated at the 
eastern end of the Arkansas valley, which 
has an irrigation system employing five 
immense reservoirs, with a capacity of 
14,500,000,000 cubic feet, and seven canals, 
and these supply irrigation for 150,000 
acres. The Salvation Army, it may be said 
in conclusion, will only take able-bodied, 
married men as settlers. 


The Agnes Memorial Sanitarium, which 
was dedicated last week in the suburb, 
Montclair, of Denver, Col., was erected 
by Lawrence C. Phipps in honor of his 
mother. The building cost $350,000, and its 
equipment $150,000 more. It is said to bea 
magnificent structure, beautiful architect- 
urally considered, and as near perfection as 
possible in all its appointments. 





The Saunterer. 
A pert young woman received a well- 
earned rebuke in my presence the other 
day while I was enjoying a water excur- 
sion with some of my friends. The conver- 
sation turned on matrimony, as all were en- 
joying a luncheon on the forward deck, and 


this and that “eligible ’’ by the ladies. 
Finally, one of them turned to a young fel- 
low who seemed to be rather modest and 
silent, and said: 

I wouldn’t have you if you were hung 
with diamonds.” 

** I haven’t asked you yet,’”’ was the quiet 
reply, and there was a general shout o“ 
laughter. 

Miss Pert discovered then and there that 
there was some truth in the adage, “Still 
waters run deep,’ and she has been very 
deferential to the youth, to fortune and to 
fame unknown ever since. It wouldn’t 
surprise me if she walked up the aisle to 
meet him with his best man in the frolic- 
some future. 

I happened to be in court not long since 
when a woman was on trial for stealing a 
hundred yards cf luce, more or less, from a 
department store. She gave a strange ex- 
cuse for her light-fingeredness to the effect 
that she had bought a set of china at the 
establishment where she was arrested, and 
that it was so chipped in various places 
that she could not put it upon the table 
before her fashionable friends. She had 
tried, she averred, to have it exchanged for 
something better, but the firm obstinately 
refused to consider her request for justice. 
Therefore, she had taken the lace to make 
herself whole. She, however, got herself 
into a hole by this proceeding, and now she 
is taking an involuntary vacation on an 
island in the harbor, where the air is better 
than that which surrounds the ordinary 
tenement where she resides when she is 
not at her country retreat. In the mean- 
while, it is safe to say that the dented 
crockery is of such a mythical character 
that she cannot pawn it when she returns 
to town. 

What’s yours is mind and what’s mine is 
my own seems to be the motto of the aver- 
age servant girl, and the way she helps her- 
self to the mistresses’ things in a small 
way is fairly astonishing. An aunt of mine, 
after taking a wineglassful out of a bottle 
of moxie just opened, put the vessel into the 
refrigerator to keep its contents cool for 
future use. This was in the morning, and 
when she went to obtain another dose of the 
nerve restorer at night, behold the whole of 
it had vanished. 

**What have you done with the moxie, 
Katy?” she asked. 

‘* Begorra, mam, I drank it!’’ was the 
answer. “It was nice and cold, and I was 
hot from ironing.’’ 

The stomach of this domestic must have 
been wonderfully and fearfully made, but 
not more so than the digestive organs of 
another maid-of-all-work of my acquaint- 
ance, who ate a pot of currant jelly,—of the 
largest size, at one sitting, and, conse- 
quently, left none of the sweet to be served 
with the spring lumb the next day. She 
preferred to serve it with spring hog the 
night before. 

One of my intimates has a page of the 
writing of Rufus Choate carefully preserved 
among his collection of autographs. Iasked 
him to read it to me the other day, and he 
replied that he had it in his possession for 
well-nigh a half century, and had not yet 
been able to decipher it beyond “‘ Dear Sir,”’ 
and that address he guessed at from its 
location. If the distinguished advocate had 
lived in this age of type-writing he might 
not have been responsible fora great deal of 
profanity. 

Talking of bad handwriting, a cousin of 
Mrs. Saunterer received last week a letter 
from his son, who is sojourning in the rural 
districts, having failed to pass his exams at 
college. The father was much puzzled over 
a sentence, which he construed: “I am 
worried.”’ 

‘“*What in thunder is he worried about 
now?’ asked Pater Familias, as he passed 
the epistle to me. ‘I sent him plenty of 
money the first of the month.”’ 

I glanced at the chirography and said: 
** You have misinterpreted your boy. His 
announcement merely says, ‘I am mar- 
ried.’ 9? 

Then the old man was worried, wonder- 
ing how he was going to support two idlers 
instead of one. 

Tomy query, “ Are you going to kill the 
fatted calt? ’”’ he grimly rejoined: 

I can’t; it would be murder for me to 
butcher my calf.’’ 


——A veterinarian of East Orange, N. J., has 
succeeded in curing a horse of tetanus by treat- 
ment similar to that followed in treating huinan 
beings. The horse, a valuable roan, developed 
tetanus about two weeks ago. The veterinarian 
had it restrained in sucha way that it could do 
itself no damage during the convulsions. He 
then obtained a supply of antitoxin, and using a 
large aspirating syringe, administered the 
serum. The treatment has proved successful, 
and the horse has now almost fully recovered. 

—New York fruit dealers are advised that 
crop of many kinds of California fruit is smaller 
this year than for many seasons. The heaviest 
shortage is reported in lemon cling peaches, the 





average. Owing to the shortage, some of the 
canneries will not operate this year, and orders 
taken will be confined within limits commensur- 
ate with the small supply. Apricots are also 
scarce, the yleld in the best producing sections 
being reported only one-fourth of the norm al. 

——The floods near Kansas City are subsiding 
without having caused so much damage as the 
great freshet of the preceding year. 

--——A story comes from Marshall County. Ia., 
that two cows ate some dynamite placed in their 
pasture and died from effects thereof. Nubody, 
it is said, now dares remove the hides or bury the 
animals for fear of an explosion. 

——In response to the call of Kansas for 
twenty-five thousand harvesters, the first instal- 
ment of college men left New York July 7. In 
the party of five hundred the men of books and 
baseball will rub elbows with representatives of 
every class of society. 

——Eight of the largest sugar companies in 
Michigan, having a total of $6,250,000, have 
merged under a Central Board of Control for the 
purpose of more economically operating plants 
which are practically owned by the sume in- 
terests. 

——Friends of Prof. George F. Thompson, 
Editor of Bureau of Animal Industry, are urging 
his appointment for the position of assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, made vacant by the re- 
cent death of Colonel Brigham. Professor 
Thompson is widely and favorably known among 
the f.rmers and stock men throughout the coun- 
try. He has popularized himself beyond the 
fortune of most men in the Government service 
by his vigorous and successful promotion of the 
Angora and milch goat industries, and in every 
department of animal industry has shown him- 
self a most capable, fearless and honest man. 

— Notwithstanding that the wool clip in the 
Western States is heavy this vear, and that the 
consumption in the United States has been 
rather light in the last few months, there are 
indications that the prices here will be advanced 
considerably. Western dealers already are pay- 
ing more for wool than it commands in the 
Eastern markets, and it is believed that the 
London buyers are giving encouragement, and 
that there will be an advance when the auction 
occurs in London, July 5. Should that market 
pay more the consumers in the eastern United 
States will have to meet those figures. 

—Manufactures and manufacturers’ mate 
rials form apn unusually important factor in the 
figures of our foreign commerce during the 
month of May, and, indeed, in those of the entire 
fiscal year. For the first time in the history of 
our foreign trade the value of manufactures ex- 
ported during the month of May exceeded that 
of agricultural products. The total value of 
manufactures exported in May, 1904, was $3%,- 
894,561, against $37,891,838, the value of agricult- 
ural products expor ed. Ordinarily the value of 
agricultural exports is more than twice as great 
as th t of manufactures exported. This pre- 
ponderance of manufactures in the exports does 
not by any means hold good for the entire fiscal 
year, the total of manufactures exported during 
the eleven months ending with May, 1904, being 
but little more than ha f the total of agricultural 
exports, but inthe single month of May manu- 
factures exported actually exceeded agricultural 
products exported by over $1,000,0C0. 

— Judge Alton B. Parker, who received 
unanimously the Democratic nomination for 
president July 9, was born 1n Cortlandt, N. V., in 
1852, and has been judge of the New York State 
Court of Appeals since 1898. After the nomina- 
tion Judge Parker sent a telegram to the con- 
vention stating his view in favor of the gold 
standard of currency. The party platform 
adopted does not mention the currency question, 
but calls for tariff reduction, restraint of the 
trusts, independence for the Philippines, more 
power for the interstate commerce commission, 
etc. The nominee for vice-president, Hon. Henry 
G. Davis, is probably the wealthiest man in West 
Virginia. He is the father-in-law of Senator El- 
kins. Heisthe owner of the coal lands in his 
own State and oil lands in Pennsylvania, and isa 
director in three railroads. His ageiseighty-one 
years. 


Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 

Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 

Write to Philadelphia-—-the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 

Inquire by mail what you want to know 
about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 

The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 
isthe only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Department 45, PHILADELPHIA. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen h 

of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
beet IME-NONEAREIL RING 100s, st ths 
head of the herd. ———— 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden fa. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Cataiogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
pany j with very little work paced 5 miles from*2.1 

2.218 in one afternoon. ill take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, 11) 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming. 
fair season. Write for prices 


wJ- G. HANMER, Prope. 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 




















—* MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 
Catalogue on application. Corres: 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460 
16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 


pondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. BR. I. & P. and C. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


HAT we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


the Jast 


aod pears NOrthfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS,, 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires.and French 
Coach Stallions. 


disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your 
prices and purity in TEA. 
FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 





TEA. We assure you fair 





35c., 40c 
50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 


— - 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL 








various views were expressed concerning 





growing the crop. 


crop of which is said to be about one-tenth of the 


TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 




















MASSACHUSETTS 

















TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 





The straw bail men are deservedly getting 
the short straw. 





Daring these little dry spells the hoe or 
cultivator is the best irrigator. 





Of course, if you haven’t an automobile, 
you have an automobile boat. 





It looked fora while as if somebody down 
Revere Beach way was to be got after with 
an Oaken stick. 


We wonder if the children of the North 
Shore really enjoyed the society circus so 
much as they would have enjoyed a real 


one. 


Mrs. Eddy’s new bye-land apparently in- 
cludes both the quick and the dead; at any 
rate “‘ haunting ’’ Mrs. Eddy is strictly pro- 
hibited. — 

Circumstances proverbially alter condi- 
tions, but King Edward is not the only man 
who ever left the race course and went toa 
poor-house. 














>> 


Now comes the time when persons who 
cheerfully believe themselves original 
hasten to name their children after a Presi- 
dential candidate. 

The steamship companies are growing 
tired of the reduced emigrant. It looks 
somewhat as if everybody concerned has 
been getting the worst of it. 


— 








Mr. Stanley is reported to have confessed 
that much gold wouldn’t tempt him to re- 
peat his recent trip up Mt. Washington. Is 
it possible that he didn’t enjoy the scenery ? 





About the only good thing about witch 
grass is that it forces thorough cultivation of 
the soil and crop. The use of the cultivator 
at this season followed by a thick seeding 
of hungarian, will thin out the pest. 





A fifteen-year old freshman at a Balti- 
more college has committed to memory the 
whole of Homer’s Odyssey, and can quote 
any line on request. The accomplishment 
seems rather ornamental than useful. 





Spellbinders for the prohibition party 
will, doubtless, take note of the statement 
made, not long ago, by a prominent British 
manufacturer that he fears America be- 
cause American artisans drink only half as 
much intoxicating liquor as those of Eng- 
land. a3 


The Shelbyville (Ky.) Gazette tells us of 
a woman who began life, as Miss Bird. 
Then she married a Mr. Martin, then a Mr. 
Crow, then a Mr. Robin and finally a Mr. 
Buzzard. As theGazette justly remarks, 
she remained a bird through all these 


changes. 


The Swiss Government is apparently 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
It even goes the society one better in decid- 
ing that parents shall no longer have the 
right to christen their children with fantas- 
tic names. 








— 


The farmer who puts good apples at 
the bottom of the barrel is likely to come 
out atthe top. The shrewd buyer has a 
habit of turning the barrel upside down be- 
fore opening. He also pokes into the fruit 
pretty thoroughly, so that the fake lot of 
fruit is of little effect except to spoil the 
reputation of the shipper. 

Hay and potatoes will be cheaper this 
year, but let us get a little comfort from the 
consumer’s point. Some of the poorer 
people who had almost forgotten the taste 
of a potato, will be able to afford square 
meals again, while many of the town and 
city horses may also have a chance to pad 
their bony sides with good, substantial ra- 
tions. 











tt — 

Don’t swear at the telephone operator. A 
man in New York, who recently lost his 
temper in this fashion, was arrested and 
found guilty on the four charges of pro- 
fanity, provoke, assault and battery and 
disturbance of the peace. The lay mind 
may wonder just how he did all these 
things over the telephone, but he was 
heavily fined for doing them. 

It is declared that some of the land own- 
ers in the vicinity of Boston have spent 
two or three times the value,of their 
land fighting the gypsy moths, but most 
people cannot afford such outlay and the 
pest is fast gaining ground. A few years 
more of this sort of business and the East- 
ern States will have at handa farming prob- 
lem that will put all others out of sight. 








More than $750,000 worth of “ artificial 
milk’’ is announced to have been exported 
last year from Germany and France to the 
United States. Probably it was nearly all 
condensed milk, and might have been pro- 
duced by American farmers were it not for 
the absurdly conservative rules of the 
American condensaries, which bar out 
many progressive farmers in these days of 
silo and by-product feeds. 





The Western newspapers have enjoyed 
poking fun at the college boys who came 
out last year to help with the wheat har- 
vest, but the work seemsto have been quite 
satisfactory after all. At ieast, the Kansas 
farmers are trying hard to get another 
batch of the same kind of helpers again this 
year, at $2 to $2.50 aday with board. The 
Kansas harvest schedule calls for about 
two days work in one, with the weather at 
a scorching temperature. The experience 
ought to thoroughly season the boys for the 
hard knocks of the world, but for most of 
them one summer in Kansas wheat fields 
seems quite enough. 


— 


Eggs are among the very few farm prod- 
ucts for which the demand is generally 
rather better than the supply. Not for 
many years has a period occurred when the 
cost price did not allow more or less mar- 
gin of profit above usual farm cost of pro- 
duction. The dealers inthe Puget Sound 
district bought three million dozens of eggs 
from the East last year and are still buying 
largely. Thus in some of the best farming 
regionsthe egg supply is not up to local 
needs. Instead of exporting grain to the 
Orient, it might be wiser fur Pacific-coast 
farmers to keep the wheat at home and 
feed it to the hens. 

This is the time of year when crop scares 
abound, but the current stories of disaster 
in the grain belt must not be taken too seri- 
ously. The American and Canadian grain 
producing area is a big territory, and grow- 








ing larger every year. There is always 
trouble somewhere in the wide area, but 
failure in a State or even in a whole 
section only moderately reduces the total. 
Some of the talk is got up by speculators to 
advance prices. There is really nothing 
alarming in sight at present. The season 
began so late that there is. some fear for the 
corn crop. The yield of this grain in the 
East may be reduced by this cause, but the 
chief corn States, by reason of the naturally 
larger and hotter seasons, will probably 
have a crop as usual. 


ae 





Profits of Hay Production. 


One of the most striking portions of Pro- 
fessor Brooks’ recent publication on grass 
culture was that about the income value of 
grassland. Speaking of a tract of choice mow- 
ing on the college farm at Amherst, Mass., 
he says: “ It appears to me evident that the 
nine acres under discussion must have an 
actual value, to an intelligent farmer of at 
least $350 per acre. The average profit 
amounts to more than five per cent. annual 
return on the figure which has been named.”’ 

The idea can hardly fail to impress a 
farmer. Land of the kind described may 
be bought’ in New England at from $25 to 
$100 per acre, according to locality and cir- 
cumstances. Wet land can be bought and 
drained at a total cost of perhaps $50 te 
$100 per acre. Can an acre of such land, if 
well managed for grass be considered as a 
permanent investment equal to from $300 
to $400 at five per cent? 

Believing that the statement as published 
required further explanation, the writer 
has obtained other details from Professor 
Brooks. The average yield of the nine 
acres mentioned was 6600 pounds per acre, 
the cost of fertilizer or manure was $12 
per acre,ana the cost of harvesting $8 
per acre, reckoning labor and teams at 
price at which they could behired. For 
taxes $1.50 per acre yearly was allowed. 
The value of hay was reckoned at average 
selling price, at the barn after shrinkage. 
To cover the cost of seeding and reseeding 
$1 per acre yearly was allowed. A part of 
the field was not reseeded at all during the 
ten years. A part was reseeded at the end 


of nine years. 
In considering these items it might be ob- 


jected that something must be charged off 
for wearing out the soil, since three or 
more tons of hay yearly would take away 
about $18 worth of fertility while only $12 
worth are replaced in the form of manure 
and fertilizers. To this comment Professor 
Brooks replies : 

“In reference to my estimate of the 
profits and value uf grass land I beg to say 
first that there is certainly ro depreciation 
in the quality of the soil. Its product last 
year was heavier than it had been in any 
previous year of the twelve or fifteen since 
the experiments began, and the product 
this year, with a fair season for rowen, 
promises to exceed that of last year. It is 
truethat should we pay for the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash three tons of 
hay contain, at current prices for fertilizer 
materials, we must expend from $17 to $18, 
but of this total about $11.70 is for the nitro- 
gen, and this, with our system of fertiliza- 
tion, we draw very largely from the air. 
Just how largely it is impossible to say, but 
certainly the clovers in our fields are abun- 
dant, and the numerous nodules on their 
roots indicate great activity in the direc- 
tion of assimilation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. It seems tome quite certain that at 
least a half of the nitrogen found in the 
crop is takea from the air, and if this be so, 
you will see that we are not drawing from 
the soila greater money’s worth than we 
supply. 

** Moreover, there isa practically exhaust- 
less store of phosphoric acid and potash in 
our soils, in forms very insoluble and 
slowly available for the most part, it is 
true, but nature is all the time at work, 
rendering this material available, and there 
is, I should say, under our system not the 
least danger that the supply will be. ex- 
hausted. Indeed, while I have not been 
through the calculations carefully, I believe 
that we must be supplying nearly as large 
amounts of phosphoric and potash as our 
crops remove, and that naturetis fully capa- 
ble of annually rendering available a quan- 
tity more than equal to the deficiency. Such 
at least, as I have above noted, is the indi- 
cation afforded by the crops.”’ 

It looks as if the professor is right in con- 
cluding that good moist land liberally top- 
dressed will show little or no decrease 
in value by constant grass produc- 
tion. Land at the college farm which has 
been grass twenty years withuut reseeding, 
but with annual topdressing, is rather in- 
creasing than lessening its yield. Possibly 
atime would come when land would show 
a lack of vegetable matter, and in time, of 
other elements, but apparently not in the 
lifetime of present owners. After twenty 
years, Or more, of such farming, it would, 
no doubt, sell for as much as at first for 
farming purposes. 

At the Rhode Island Experiment: Station, 
where even larger crops are grown, in a 
limited way, the general conclusions are 
about the same. Some of the mowing lots 
produce over four tons to the acre. The 
writer, while looking these fields over last 
week, took occasion toask about this ques- 
tion of cost and values. The top-dressing 
ot chemicals producing the four-ton-per-acre 
crops cost about $17 per acre. Thehay was 
reckoned at $16 perton inthe barn. As the 
quality was the very choicest, the figure 
was considerably less than the actual sell- 
ing price during a good part of recent years. 
The cost of harvesting, at fifteen cents per 
hour for men and $1.25 per day for horses, 
was about $2 to $2.50. The huy would be 
worth $56, and the fertilizer and labor $25 to 
$26, leaving an average net of about $30, out 
of which should come something for use of 
farm equipment for taxes and for a part of 
the cost of reseeding. But allowing liberally 
for these items, it is evident that the extra 
heavy crops pay fully as good nets as the 
others. In fact, Professor Wheeler estimates 
that the grassland pays interest on a value 
of $300 to $500 per acre. ; 

Another way of reckoning the results is 
to estimate gvod horse hay as worth $10 per 
ton standing. On this basis the Amherst 
crops would be worth $33 per acre, and the 
largest ones at Kingston $40. The deduc- 
tions for fertilizers, etc., would be about $15 
and $20 respectively, leaving nets of $18 
and $20, or five per cent. on $360 to $400. 
But few farmers near markets would sell 
their best Timothy at $10 standing, as 
prices for market hay have averaged of late 
years. 

The profit through harvesting and selling 
the crop is a fair part of the proceeds of the 
crop according to the common basis ot 
reckoning farm products. It is an ad- 
vantage of the big crops that they are not 
mixed with weeds or foul growth, being, if 
suitably seeded and fertilized, mostly 
timothy, redtop and some clover, selling at 
top price as horse hay, and mach more 
valuable for market than the kind of stuff 
grown on weedy, half run-out mowings. 

The value of skilled personal supervision 





is, of course, important. The owner of 
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HANDSOME FLORAL EXHIBITION AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
Interior during the recent rose and strawberry show. 





grassland must be a gvod manager and 
practice good methods. Under careless 
treatment grassland is not an especially 
good investment, even at the going values. 
Taking this consideration into account, the 
investment.cannot be exactly compared 
with those in savings banks or mortgages. 
High-grade grass culture is really a busi- 
ness as wellas an investment. Hence the 
values suggested can be realized upon only 
by those who know or will learn how to 
produce such crops. 

The somewhat better showing for the 
four-ton crops does not quite represent the 
case. Such a tremendous crop is likely to 
lodge badly in case of storms and wind, and 
it is also almost impossible to cure it all on 
the ground where it grows, thus increasing 
the cost and difficulty of the harvest. At 
neither of these stations mentioned nor on 
most special grass farms is the attempt 
made to produce regularly much over a 
three-tun average in large fields, and this 
amount is, perhaps, fully us satisfactory to 
the farmer as the larger amounts. The 
extra big crops can, no doubt, be grown. 
They may be _ seen standing now, or 
within a few days, as the writer 
knows, and are a matter of careful 
weighing and record in past years. The 
soil at Kingston is good, but not extra for 
grass ; not equal to that of Amherst or that 
near tke Connesticut river and in some 
other valley regions of the Eastern States. 
The results come about from good methods, 
thick seeding and very liberal topdressing. 
There is evidently no reason why anyone 
who has good grassland should not hope to 
produce at least three tons to the acre. To 
apply so much seed, and especially, the 
costly annual topdressing, requires nerve, 
but it pays. 

These results ought to set many farmers 
to thinking hard whether they cannot get a 
better income out of their grass land, and 
it may lead to a better market price for 
land of the right kind. A great deal of the 
money that has gone West and South for 
doubtful investments, would have paid a 
larger aud vastly safer income if used in 
buying or reclaiming choice grass land. 


a 





Sensible Schooling. 


For real solid common sense in the train- 
ing of city boys, or country boys either, 
Superintendent Bradley seems to have hit 
upon the right article. How could anything 
better be imaginoi than school life on an 
island farm? Heulth is placed first, as it 
should be, during the growing age, but the 
boy in such a school while building up his 
body also gets an all-around training of 
mind and hands. _ 

It is well known that nothing keeps the 
cities alive but fresh blood from the coun- 
try. The farm-bred boy’s vigor and all- 
around capacity fit him to win almost any- 
where. The boy of the seashore farm has a 
still wider range of experience. But when 
to all this is added good teaching in farm- 
ing, both in and out of books, as well asa 
practical schooling in the usual branches, 
what more could be desired? It is not sur- 
prising that many of the graduates of 
Thompson’s Island school take to farming. 
Boys of that age are easily interested in 
plant and animal life when taught the hows 
and whys, and given a fair chance without 
overwork. Such schools should be multiplied 
by thousands, especially for the education 
of city youth, many of whom, by reason 
of poor health or bad surroundings, have no 
chance for a happy, successful life through 
the usual routine of the common schools. 
Farm schools would start from city tothe 
country a current of bright, enthusiastic 
youth that would quickly solve some of the 
problems of overcrowding in the cities and 
also such agricultural troubles as the scaro- 
ity of farm labor and the existence of 
deserted farms. 


Titles and Money. 


The craze for titled marriages seems to 
have somewhat abated since several matri- 
monial alliances with foreign noblemen 
have turned out disastrously. And, indeed, 
public opinion, even among the wealthy, 
seems to be setting against these weddings 
in which the mouey is all on the American 
side, and the coronet, an empty bauble with 
nothing behind it, on the other. There is 
no love usually between the contracting 
parties in these mercenary matches. The 
man is seeking wealth to bolster up an en- 
cumbered ancestral estate that is going to 
ruin, and the woman is endeavoring to at- 
tain a social position, which she cannot 
reach at home. He insists upon a large 
settlement before he leads an American 
bride to the chancel rail, and her father, 
chiefly through the pleading of the ambi- 
tious female members of his family, yields 
to all the demands made upon him by his 
too often dissipated would-be son-in-law. 

When the couple are legally and relig- 
iously united, there comes disillusion on 
the part of the young bride. She discovers 
that the man she is tied to for life, unless 
the divorce court separates him from her, is 
a brute, despite his polished manners and 
aristocratic family, which may have origi- 
nated through the sin of some monarch, 
who bestowed upon his illegitimate child a 
dukedom, an earldom, or some other dis- 
tinction that makes his progeny lead re- 
spectable people in public functions or ob- 
servances. This state of things is due toa 
continuation of the belief that the king can 
do no wrong, and many a descendant of an 
actress who came from the slums, is now 
lording it over people whose progenitors 
were decent, God-fearing men and women, 
because his disreputable ancestress was the 
subject of royal favor purchased at the 
Price of her virtue. 

Why a father who has made his money in 
honest business pursuits in this country 








should be willing to waste a large part of 
his hard-earned accumulations on a degen- 
erate son of degenerate ancestors is a puz- 
zle that no sane man can unravel fully, 
though the desire to place an offspring in a 
high social station abroad is the predomi- 
nating reason. He dooms his daughter to 
alife of gilded misery so that she may be 
called a duchess, a countess or some other 
name equally valueless in the eyes of peo- 
ple of common sense, and be pays heavily 
for this in the constant demand made apon 
his purse by his titled son-in-law for 
money and yet more money. Imagine the 
wretchedness of the young wife when these 
peremptory requests are refused, and you 
will perhaps realize why they are event- 
ually granted by a father who has an affec- 
tion for his child, even if he has sacrifived 
her on the altar of a foolish ambition. And 
if divorce comes, as it does now and then, 
through the extravagance or the incurable 
viciousness of the spouse from the debased 
nobility, the American woman who has 
been unhappily duped is the object of pity 
among those who have found matrimonial 
happiness at home and good husbands 
among their own countrymen who have no 
rank to sustain but that of gentleman, and 
no castles abroad to restore with American 
money. King Cophetua wooed and won 
the beggar maid, but no foreign lordling 
wants to follow this example. He wants 
filthy lucre and not love. 
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Peace and Good-Will. 


Men are very much alike, whether they 
manipulate stocks in Wall street or devote 
their energies to promoting labor unions. 
There are good and bad in both these 
avenues of human activity, though some 
people are apt to imagine that the wage- 
earners andthose who represent them are 
invariably honest. The Nation, however, 
endeavors to dissipate this view, and it calls 
attention to the fact that some unions have 
been prolific in officials who have looked 
after their own individual financial inter- 
ests without regard to the advancement of 
the affairs of the men they were elected to 
serve. 

It also alludes to the acts of Sam -Parks 
in accepting bribes from organizod ‘capital, 
and then points to a New York union, 
whose treasurer “has not preyed chiefly 
upon the Egyptians, but has gone through 
the strong box of the chosen people them- 
selves,“ by appropriating without leave the 
sum of $1854 from the funds of his society. 
The multiplication of acts of a similar 
character would seem to emphasize the 
weakness of human nature under all con- 
ditions. The handling of other people’s 
money presents great temptations to a man 
of flabby character, whether he be a work- 
man or a broker, and our friends among the 
industrial classes must not assume any airs 
of superior virtue over their brothers who 
wear their Sunday clothes every day. Un- 
worthy men will creep into their councils, 
as they willinto themarkets of trade, and 
they must be on their guard to resist the ad- 
vice and pretentions of those who only 
wish to use them for the accomplishment of 
evil ends. 

A pleasanter picture of the life of the 
unions, however, is presented in the peace- 
ful agreement of the working miners, com- 
prising the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica in the bituminous mines of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana and Illinois, to accept a 
seven per cent. reduction in their wages, 
owing to the condition in which operators 
find themselves at the present time. This 
is sensible and manly and in the true spirit 
of peaceful arbitration, and causes no suffer- 
ing. After alengthy discussion, in which 
Francis L. Robbins and John Mitchell took 
part, the miners were convinced that the 
operators had told the truth, when they said 
they could do no better under the existing 
situation, and the men went to work at less 
wages, in a cheerful spirit, which showed 
that they would listen to reason when prop- 
erly approached. The New York Mail says 
that the National Civic Federation has ex- 
ercised a fatherly and pacific influence in 
this matter, and calls attention to the fact 
that its former distinguished president, 
Marcus A. Hanna, was a leading bitumi- 
nous coal miner, whose fairness and sincer- 
ity won the esteem and confid nce of the 
miners. The agreement, therefore, is re- 
garded as an olive branch of peave luid upon 
his tomb. “i 


Animals Need No Teacher. 


Leaving out the lowest forms of animal 
life, we know that, in the case of many in- 
sects, the young never even see the parents, 
as the latter die long before their eggs are 
hatched; yet so far as we can tell, these 
young know just as much, and go through 
life just as comfortably as did their fathers 
and grandfathers. Practically the same is 
true of many of the reptiles, which, after 
depositing their eggs, give their progeny no 
further care. 

In young turtles many hereditary tend- 
encies are strongly developed long before 
they are hatched. Embryo snapping turtles 
snap while still in the shell, and some em- 
bryo painted turtles, which I removed from 
the egg weeks before the date of hatching, 
could not only swim, but when thrust on 
their backs thrust out their heads and at- 
tempted to turn over by the very same 
method adopted by adult turtles. Young 
alligators removed from their shells in the 
same way snap their toothless jaws vic- 
fously. Even in the case of viperous rep- 
tiles, it is doubtful if the young receive any 
instruction which they would not get along 
nicely without. 

Young pheasants and other game birds 
will instinctively crouch to hide beside 
stones, tussocks of grass and other natural 
cover the first time they are set on the 
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ground, though they may never have seen a 
stone or a tussock of grass in their lives be- 
fore, and hawks which I have taken from 
the nest and carried hundreds of miles 
from their parents showed that they under- 
stood the principles of hunting and fishing 
the first day they were on the wing. Clumsy 
they were, to be sure, in some of their at- 
tempts, but they rapidly became expert, 
and that without any instruction from any 
one. - 

I havd made similar observations on 
young mammals, assuming in their case 
that certain knowledge could not be im- 
parted tothem by their parents before their 
eyes were open, and while they were still 
being sucked by their mother. House mice, 
meadow mice, deer mice, Norway rats and 
squirrels of all kinds taken from the nest 
while blind have all the knowledge neces- 
sary to make a good start in life the moment 
their eyes are open. Those which eat nuts 
cut them in just the same way that their 
parents did, although they may never have 
set eyes on those parents or on other 
adult of their species. I have seen 
young meadow mice, taken from their 
nest while they were still blind, make a 
large and comfortable nest for themselves 
six days after their eyes were open. 
House mice and meadow mice understand 
the making of burrows, and the removal of 
scones and roots without having any point- 
ers given them, and house mice, white- 
footed mice, rats and squirrels can climb 
and jump, with never a lesson from any one. 
Allthese animals know how to wash and 
clean themselves days before they can see; 
although when they were first taken from 
the nest they may Lave been too weak to do 
80. 
Last spring I hada family of young rac- 
coons, which were taken from the nest 
when they were very young. They were 
brought up on a baby’s bottle, and until 
they had been fed on solid food for some 
time they never saw water. One evening I 
filled atin pail and set it before them to see 
what they would do. The nearest one never 
hesitated a minute, but walking up, thrust 
his arms in up to the shoulders, and then, 
turning around, picked up a cracker and 
commenced to wash it after the manner of 
raccoons which have been reared by their 
parents in the woods.—Ernest Harold 
Baynes, Middlesex County, Mass. 
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Americans in Cuba. 


Lying as it does, below the frost line, 
with absolute exemption from the risks at- 
tendant upon the cultivation of tropical 
fruita, as in Florida and California, Cuba 
has attracted the attention of all those en- 
gaged in that occupation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that about 
every agricultural product on earth can be 
raised in some portion or other of the 
island, from strawberries and potatoes in 
the hill and mountain regions, to cocoanuts, 
coffee, bananas and pineapples, in the tropi- 
cal littoral. Finally, all these products are 
in such demand that they find a ready sale 
in the United States and such parts of 
Europe as can be reached without too long 
a@ sea voyage. Cuba is within three days 
of New York, and, as between California 
and the Atlantic seaboard, the distance is 
about one-third, while the water-borne 
freightage is one-fourth what it is by rail 
from the Pacific coast, with our great me- 
tropolis as the objective. 

The monotony of country life in Cuba 
has hardly a palliative for one who came 
from what he so fondly recurs to in his 
thoughts as ‘‘ God’s Country.”’ Heis likely 
to get down-hearted and mope about the 
“‘shack,”’ instead of looking around for the 
really interesting things to be seen out- 
doors on every side. If he sees a centi- 
pede, a scorpion, or tarantula—and they 
are all there,and liable to make for his 
happy home when the rains come down, 
preferring a dry thatch to a wet hole in 
the ground—he may possibly draw con- 
trasts between life in the tropics and in 
the North. En passant, I may remark that 
while people are sometimes bitten or stung 
by all three, very few fatalities occur; and 
as for snakes, there is nothing worse than 
the big boa, locally known as the “ maja,” 
which, though sometimes attaining a Jength 
of sixteen feet, is entirely harmless to hu- 
man beings. But it likes fowls and dotes 
on chickens, so has to be reckoned with, if 
the settlement be near a forest. 
in summing up, I should say that all 
things considered, a location on or near the 
north coast of the southeastern section of 
Cuba, which is two degrees to the south of 
Havana, and has a nearly perfect climate, 
with rich soil, permitting of raising such 
purely tropical products as coffee and cacao, 
as well as all the citrus fruits in perfection, 
pineapples, etc., would be preferable to any 
other. Immense tracts of virgin soil are 
yet available, and the scenery comprises 
~~ of the fairest prospects on earth.—N. 

- Post. 
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Japanese Ways with Flowers. 


Japan isa land of flowers. The garden 
enters into the life of a Japanese woman in 
a far greater extent than it does in our less 
poetic country. And these gardens, whether 
big or little, are wonders of landscape gar- 
dening. A Japanese can take a small unat- 
tractive stretch of flat land and give it the 
look of a wide landscape. He forms arti- 
ficial hills and valleys, plants, dwarf trees, 
lays out lakes and water courses, builds 
bridges and summer-houses all in the space 
of a quarter of an acre or less. 

The Mikado’s royal order is a flower. 
Thenames of women are most often the 
names of flowers, and in the great number 
of sayings and proverbs and verses of the 





‘country the allegory of flowers is used. A 


Japanese woman’s physical beauty is com- 
pared to the plam blossom, and her beauty 
of character to the cherry blossom. The 
ancient education of Japanese girls was 
composed of but three honorable accom- 
plishments, and one of these was the grace 

fal arrangement of Howers. There are half 
a hundred other examples of the parts that 
flowers play in the thoughts of the Japa- 
nese. 

Those who love flowers must love them 
the more—or, at least, are enabled to ap- 
preciate their beauties better—when they 
can admire each delicate bloom individually, 
and observe the beauty of form as well as 





the beauty of coloring, as is made possible 


by Japanese methods. Lafcadiv Hearn, 
who has written so delightfully o/ | apan 
and the Japanese, says: “After having 
learned—merely by seeing, for the prac. 
tical knowledge of the art requires cars 
of study and experience, besides having 
a natural instinctive sense of beanty— 
something about the Japanese manner of 
atranging flowers, one can thereafter con. 
sider European ideas of floral decoration 
only as vulgarities. I have come to 
understand the unspeakable loveliness of a 
solitary spray of blossoms arranged a; only 
a Japanese expert knows how to arrange it 
—not simply by poking the spray into a vase, 
but by perhaps one whole hour’s labor of 
trimming, and posing,and daintiest manipu- 
lation—and therefore I cannot think now 
of what we Occidentals cull a ‘ bouquet’ as 
anything but a vulgar murdering of fiow. 
ers.“ The greatest holidays of the year in 
Japan are flower festivals.—McCall’s Maga- 
zine. 
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A great help to farmers years ago was the 
timber. Ifa farmer was in need of money 
and had no grain to sell, he would go to the 
timber tract, peel bark, make railroad ties, 
ete., for which he got good prices. This he 
cannot dotoday.—A. B. Stauffer, Freemans- 
burg, Pa. 
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Progress of the Moths. 

A party of Washington experts together with 
members of the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture paid a visit to the gypsy moth district 
last week and were amazed at the recent in- 
crease of the post. 

All along the route trees were stripped. 
Large areas looked asin the middle of winter. 
Many trees, both deciduous and conifervus, 
were dead because of repeated defoliation. 
Pines which were stripped last year are dead 
this year, as they cannot withstand a single at- 
tack. Places which have been taken care of 
look green and healthy. One colony of gypsy 
moths in Medford breeds and eats fast enough to 
invade one hundred feet a day. Already the 
moth is beginning to pupate and the new female 
will be out to lay new eggs in perhaps less than 
a week. Experts in the party said that some ef- 
fective work could be done at the present time de- 
stroying the nests before the moths begin to fly. 
How this should be done was shown by Genera! 
Lawrence, who took the party up to his 
place at Pine Hill, Medford. He has cut down 
the worst trees, shaken and sprayed al! the 
others, and is burning the ground with crude 
oil; both his own and adjoiming (territory 
has been treated in this way at his ex- 
pense, and he said that it had cost him three 
times as much as the land is worth. It would 
not cost so much if the moth had been checked 
in other places. Tae drive through Pine Banks 
in Malden and Melrose was made principally to 
show that it is possible to keep the moth out. 
Deacon Converse spent between $1000 and 5200 
a year on these thirty acres of pleasure ground 
to preserve the trees, and has been successful, 
but less attention has been given to the golf 
links on the Melrose side of the banks, and tlie 
young trees on that section are badly infested. 
Houses and even clotheslines seen along the 
way were covered with caterpillars. At Oak 
Grove Station there were heavy clusters on the 
station door,and Professor Kirkland explained to 
the party that at times passengers were com- 
pelled to avoid that entrance. Caterpillars drop 
down on trains, street cars, teams and pedestr'- 
ans, and are carried off into new territory. 
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Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashe 


Do you want to seed down a field in gras» ‘!'s 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of B)* °' 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of Pur: 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2 tons to the 4 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large rel! 
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JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 
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CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CRO’. 


CLARK’S Reversi5'¢ 
BUSH and BOG PLU 
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cut forest. His «: 
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Cutaway Harrow Co. 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S-A 


Cary M. Jones, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Davenport, la. 
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Terms reasonable. Write me before elaimin⸗ 
Office, 230 Bridge avenue. 


For rich farming and fruit growis 
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Short-Horns 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. 
Cows bred to calve in the spring. 








ALBERT M. RAWLINS, Springfield, Obie. 
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OLDS ENGINES 


MADE WITHOUT A COG 


Sold Direct from Factory to User 


The best product of the best experience. Sim- 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines. 
catalogue, and terms of sale. 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 
money. 


LDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. ; 


It is the Engine that 


Ask us for free 



















The Markets. 
~ BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending July 20, 1904. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 








This week..... 6175 15,839 50 30,639 3028 
Last weeK...-.. 1847 4026 40 24,883 1828 
One year ago. 1088 4659 26,213 2482 
Horses, 631. 

Prices em Nerthernm Cattie. 
BeeF—Extra, $6.00@6.50; first quality, $5.50 


@5.75; second quality, $4.75@5.50; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$6.75@6.80; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$1.75@2.50. Western steers, $4.30@6.80. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; 
extra, 4@5}c; sheep and lambs per cwt., in lots, 
$3.00 @5.75; lambs, $4.30@6.30. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 6§@7tc. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6c P Ib. 

HipEs—Brighton—6s@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
64c. 

— SKINs—13@l4c D; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 3@34c # tb; country lots, 
2@24e. 

PELTS—50@90c. 

LAMB SKINS—30@40C. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 





Maine. C Atwood 5 64 
At Brighten. M Rowell 9 
H A Gilmore 12 At Brighten. 
M D Holt 4 JS Henry 46 
Farmington LS Massachusetts. 
Co 25 J Ay rr... 
Thompson & enry 5 
: nomena 13 O H Forbush 51 
C E Hanson 16 At Brighton. 
H M Lowe 12 JS Henry 70 
E R Foye 8 R Connors 28 
HS Whitney 13 H A Gilmore 24 
Tre Libby Co i6 45 Scattering 50 
A D Kilby 3 J Eagles 3 
J MPhilbrook 12 L Stetson 20 
F W Wormwell 6 J Freeman 6 
S$ E Eaton & Co 30 J Gould 10 


Geo Cheney 34 


Geo Weston 17 
a : D A Walker 10 


F H Webster 16 


D W Bragdon 6 H Buxton 9 
New Hampshire ar i 
at Brighton A Waite 10 
R Connors 22 New Yerk. 
G W Brown 4+ At Brighten. 
A C Foss 24 GN Smith 24 
J Y Keazer 22 Western. 
AtINEDM&Weel S& Haley 192 
Ce. SS Learnard 560 
Geo Heath 30 swift & Co 1020 


Morris Beef Co 748 

W N Chamberlin 460 
W Devlin 780 
AtNEDM™M & Weel 


Ce. 
Morris Beef Co 880 
Swift & Co 728 
NEDM& Wool 
12,814 


Co 
Gordon & Ironsides 175 
At Watertown. 


M Matherson 4 5 
AFJones&Co 5 

At Watertewan. 
WF Wallace 80 3 

Vermont. 

At Watertewn. 
Fred Savage 
RE French 25 
A Williamson 5 
Dorand Bros 24 
NH Woodward 20 12 

6 


J Byrne J Gould 150 
B 4 Combs 38 JA Hathaway 657 
AINE DM & Weel Canada. 


Ce. AtNED mM & Weel 
W A Ricker 105 
B F Ricker 7 


35 Ce. 
25 Gordon & Ironsides 1241 





Export Trafiic. 

The English m srket for States cattle is in bet 
ter condition than noticed for several weeks 
Values have advanced }@}c, d. w., and there is a 
much better tone. The possibility of there being 
lighter shipments probably stimulates trade, and 
arrivals at foreign ports are not heavy. The 
latest range noticed by cable was 114@12}c, d. w., 
tops at 13c. On sheep, 10@12c,d. w. The first 
shipments of Canada sheep were noticed this 
week. The week’s shipments were 2211 cattle, 
1416 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Sa- 
chem, for Liverpool, 203 cattle by Morns Beef 
Company; 453 do. by J. A. Hathaway; 150 do. by 
J. Gould; i75 States and 1241 Canada sheep by 
Gordon & Ironsides. On steamer Cymric, for 
‘.iverpool, 300 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
453 do. by Swift & Co. On steamer Columbian, 
for London, 378 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
275 do. by Swift & Co. 

Herse Business. 

The trade was fully upSto the average for hot 
Summer weather, and better than dealers ex- 
pected. Prices rule steady on the various grades 
and more is doing in business horses of 1200@1500 
lbs. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable were 
on sale 2 express and 2 freight cars of Western 
lorses, which were closed out at prices ranging 
from $150@250. Business was considered good 
for the season of the year. At H. S. Harris & 
Sons’ were 3 express and 2 freight cars of West- 
ern stock of good quality. They had a fair trade 
al steady prices. At Welch & Hall Co.’s, a few 
Western horses were sold at $150@250; nearby 
horses, $40@150. Business just fair. At L. H. 
rockway's were sold 2 cars up to Wednesday 
ot all grades at $100@250. At Moses Colman & 
Sons’ sale stable, best sales at $250@300; 1 pair 
70. General sales at $50@150. 

Umien Yards, Watertown. 
luesday—Live stock trains were loaded freely 
“ith beef cattle, dealers expecting to realize lots 

i money, but their expectations came short of 
being fulfilled. Instead of an advance cattle sold 

fully } cent decline; too much stock for the 

mand. O. H. Forbush had in several lots of 
cattle and was too busy even to talk to reporter, 
had cattle ranging from 2 to 33c, l. w., consisting 
“' cows, heifers and bulls. J.A. Hathaway was 

‘ell equipped with Western stock for home 
‘cade; 40 steers, 1600 ths at 6}c, 30 do. of 
1) ths at 6c; 40 do. of 1500 Ibs at 5} c. 

Mich Cows—Cow trade was somewhat slow. 

The arrivals consisted of all grades selling from 

5 a65. 

Vat Hogs—Cost higher, with Western at 53@6c. 
Local hogs at 64@74¢, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

‘hese arrived very freely, selling at 1@1}c 

wer prices on lambs, and no change on sheep. 
Western stock arrived freely through the week,, 
tnd were it not for lower cost would have lost 
bienty of money. Sheep were laid down here at 
°5. 0@$5.30 P 100 Ibs. Lambs, $4.30@$6 80 P 100 
'ts;.70sheep and lambs, average 70 tbs, sold at 
$5.80. 

Veal Calves. 

he trade is in fair shape, and strong prices 
are pald, with sales at 54@6c as to quality, down 
to 3c. J.S. Henry sold 100 calves of 145 tbs at 
Sc. W. F. Wallace sold 70 calves, 135 tbs, at 5ic. 
E. Fisher, 6 calves, 130 Ibs, at 53. 

Live Peultry. 

Supply is heavy, being 100,000 tbs. Market 
Stronger. Fowl at 12@12)c; chicks at 19@2l1c; 
Cocks 8¢ P tb. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 
Malne—H. A. Gilmore, 4; M. D. Holt & Son, 25; 


| Farmington Live Stock Company, 125; Thompson 
& Hanson, 80; C. A. Hanson, 50; H. M. Lowe, 
60; E. R. Foye, 10; H.S. Whitney, 25; The Libby 
Company, 23; A. D. Kilby, 20; J. M. Philbrook, 


65; S. E. Eaton & Co., 14; George 


Wallace, 90. 
Vermont—Fred Savage, 75; R. E. 


New York—G. N. Smith, 28. 


hogs, 1086 calves, 225 horses. From 


Hampshire, 112 cattle, 32 calves. 
cattle, 77 sheep, 4 hogs, 68 calves. 
setts, 310 cattle, 87 hogs, 386 calves. 
24 cattie, 28 calves. 


3}c; 1 at 3c. 
@$3.30. General sales at 13@5jc. 


mand, if not improved prices. J. 8. 
7 choice cows from $50@56; 10 cows, 


Veal Calves. 
A good, strong tone to market, 


Late Arrivals. 


is stagnant. 
way, being well supplied, and beef 
the city dull. Prices seem to be 


sale. 


6c. G.N. Smith sold 5 choice cows, 


35@57.50. 
— Stere Pigs. 


P head, as to size and quality. 


F. H. Webster, 55; D. W. Blagdon, 2. 

New Hampshire—W. G. Brown, 7; A. C. Foss, 
10; J. V. Keezer, 15; George Heath, 135; M. 
Mathewson, 4; A. F. Jones & Co., 160; W. F. 


A. Williamson, 50; Dorand Brothers, 57; N. H. 
Woodward, 100; B. H. Combs, 15; W. A. Ricker, 
620; B. F. Ricker, 75; C. Atwood, 60; J. 8S. Henry, 


Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 122; O. H. For- 
busb, 26; R. Connors, 77; H. A. Gilmore, 28; 
scattering, 175; L. Stetson, 19; George Cheney, 10; 
D. A. Walker, 6; F. Keegan, 22; D. W. Clark, 2. 


Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Stock at yards: 3296 cattle, 1362 sheep, 29,209 


cattle, 1240 sheep, 29,000 hogs, 225 borses.. Maine, 
209 cattle, 45 sheep, 118 hogs, ‘672 calves. New 
Vermont, 46 


Tuesday—Over 1500 head of cattle were on the 
market, aside from exports. Cattle are rushed in 
much beyond the demand, and in consequence 
the city beef market is slow; also consumers 
have an idea that prices must be high, and are 
not buying to near the usual extent. 
prices are lower than last week by ic P tb. 560 
head of Western cattle cost here 54@6¢4c, being 
nice beeves. J. Byrne sold cows of 1000 tbs at 
A. Wheeler sold cows and bulls, 13 


Milch Cews and Springers. 

Just a fair number. Such as had good milkers 
managed to sell them at steady prices, but there 
was no activity to the trade. It is thonght that 
later on the business will revive, with better de- 


eral cows from $30@37. The Libby Company 
sold on commission 25 cows, $26@56 P head. 


selling at 54@6c P Ib. J.S. Henry sold 50 calves, 
114 tbs, at 6c. Look out for breakers ahead, as 
it is feared lower prices will come next week. 


Wednesday—The business today in beef cattle 
Butchers were not in « buying 


than a week ago. Milch cows, where the quality 
is good, are in fair shape, but generally did not 
pan out satisfactorily. Slim cows are slow of 
J.M. Philbrook sold 1 choice cow, $55; 1 
cow, $42. E.R. Foye sold 20 calves, 110 Ibs, at 
6c; 1 extra cow, $45; 2 cows, $37.50 each; 4 oxen, 
2800 Ibs, at 5c. O. H. Forbush sold a large line 
of stock cows at 3$c, 3}c. 3c, 2$c, 2ic, down to 
$1.60. Hogs sold at 6c and calves 5éc to strong 


$51.75 each; 2 cows, $45. J.S. Henry sold cows, 


Very moderate demand. A few sales at $2@7 


Weston, 14; 


French, 400; 


West, 2595 


Massachu- 
New York, 


Cattle 


Henry sold 
$40@48; sev- 


various lots 


business in 
lower by ic 


$55; 2 cows, 





Whelesale Prices. 


Northern and Eastern— 


Broilers, 3 tbs and over to pair, P 
Broilers, small, P tb 
Pigeons, choice, P doz.........- 
Pigeons, common to good, P doz 
Western Frozen— 
Turkeys, No. 1.....--.-. .---------- 
Chickens, good to choice ..........- 
Broilers, 14 to 2 tbs 
Fowls, choice ......-...-. .--.------- 





Butter. 


30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........- 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 
Northern N. Y., large tubs... 
Western, large ash tubs... 
Western, asst. spruce tubs 
Creamery, northern firsts 
Creamery, western firsts. 
Creamery, seconds....... 
Creamery, eastern.........- 


Trunk but 
Extra northern creamery...-.....---- 


Extra northern dairy 
Dairy first......-.......--.- 
Common to good 


NEw. 


New York twins, extra.... 
New York twins, firsts.... 
New York twins, seconds. 
Vermont twins, extra.... 
Vermont twins, firsts... 


Eastern choice fresh.........--.-..---- 


Vt. and N. H., fair to good............ 
Western, fair to g 


Petatees. 
New Potatoes— 


N.C. Rose, No. 1 

N.C. White Bliss, P bbl............ 
N.C. Chili Red, # bbl 

Charleston Rose, No.1, P bbl.-.-. 
Eastern Shore Rose, No. 1, p bbi 
Southern, No. 2s, # bbl....... ....- 


Green Vegetables. 


old, u 
Carrots, bunched, native, P 100 
Lettuce, P box ...............--- 
String beans, native wax, P bskt. 
String beans, native »#? bu. 
Spinach, native, P bu........ — 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Peultry, Fresh Killed. 






Broilers, 3 to 33 Ibs, to pair, P tb.....-..-- 25@ 
Green ducks, P fb ..........-.---.------- 15@ 
Fowls ......-.-------. -------------+------- 140 16 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ....-.---- 1 85a2 00 
*s com to good, P doz......-.------ 1 00g 50 
—— — 1 2 40 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ...........-------------- 14@15 
Turkeys, fair.........--..--.------------ 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice...........---.-.--- 12@14 
eae .a 


ida 18@19 
— 1 


Norgr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 






mmonto good.........--.---------- 
os Er in } or}t prints.-...-. 


Firsts, northern creamery ........-..-- 









Vermont twins, seconds.......-..--.--- 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz......- 
n firsts 

Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts........-...... 

York Stato. fir eee 


Western culls and dirties............- 





Beets. —J — ———— 76 
Beets, ᷣ 100 bunches .................--. 1 
bage, native, P 100...............-.-- 3 
id. P bu eae 













Tomatoes, hothouse, p...... — 

————— P — 
ons, native, yellow, @ bu ......-....-1 00@ 

Gnions, Virginia, pote » ® bbl - 3 00@ 

Muskmelons, Fia., crate .... 

Watermeions, P 100.......... 15 00@ 30 

Green peppers po apa 48 

Egg plant, @ crate........--- 1 

Parsley, BIW ene 

Radishes, P Dox............---....-..---0 

8q native, summer, each 





. Dew, yellow, # bbl ............. 
ps, Dunched, $100... cad 


8q marrow, Southern, @ crate... Et 
Tur t 
Turnips, bune! 
Mushrooms 


eeeeccccccccesoces 


ve, P b......... bs toes ats 1 1 


lp 60 
Mint, —— —— ra 60 
Leckie tot Sapte Sagat erly Gane eae A ; 9 


peas, nutive, P bu...... bake inet ih 
Freie. 


pres 
= ate ehenegspart™ PM Sag 
ve Southern. =p —9— — —— 


es — 
— be een Bays sa " a 
Md and Del choles” 8... i 


ommon to good, P qgt................ 
— * $ 


| Ene einen 
t. 





Ga. & 8.C., choice large, P carrier....1 2 00 
Ga.., fair to good, P carrier............ 1 
Plums— ; 


Ga., fancy, carrier ............-...-- 2 00@2: 50 
Muskmelons— 

Florida selected 45s, P crate..........1 

Fiorida, common to good, P crate.... 7 
Watermelons, P 100— 


Large —— duns nko 25 00@30 00 
Medium ................. — we eB 00 

ciget scbandenyescdqacensen 12 00@1500 
Pineapples, P crate ..........-.......-.. 3 00 


Steers and cows, all weights.............. 
Hides, south, light green saited 


q 

y fi 1 
— Re Sic cece scence cesyasuns %G 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each................ 1 1 65 
“« over weights, each.............. 1 25 

Deacon and dairy skins..............-...-. 70 
Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice ................. —— 
Evaporated, fair to pr..me................ 
Sun-dried, as to quality......... — —2 


Grase Seeds 

Clover, Western, # fh...............--.--. 1, 
ve North, > tb — ——— — 4 
* — 20 


s' 

Alfalfa or port a ere 17 

top, P sack, West................-- 2 00@ 
EEC he cies scat anasseccetceeacsa quake 3 





@ bo’ 


— 
* 





bu. 
Timothy, prime, P bu......... 1 
Timothy, choice, P bu.....--..---------- 1 
EE hicicicntchnenecchsncuteasacons 


PR MNO oi oi sk ok in — — sesame 1 80 
Pea, screened......... adh ice demelaend abel 1 
aR ere 1 












Mediums, screened.... 1 75 

Mediums, foreign... 

Lellow eyes, extra..... 

Yellow eyes, seconds... --2 25@2 60 
Red Kidney...........- : ----2 90@3 15 
Bay and Straw. 

Hay, choice, P ton.............-...-.-- 17 00@18 00 
ee A xd di winnd oan c cen ehes econ 16 00@16 50 
pes SA. ie RRS eet 13 50@14 50 
tlt SB Oe EE ay BL 11 00@12 (0 
i fine choice................-... 11 00@12 00 
* clover, mixed, P ton..........-. 11 00@12 CO 
& clover, Me cadeschacga anced 10 00@11 00 
ie swale, }? ton.... ......-.-....- a 

Straw, prime rye............------.----- 223 00 

Straw, oat, per | —e — —— 11 00@ 

Straw, tangled rye................-.--.- 8 00@ 

FLOUR AND GRAIN 
fs pt — oe. 
ring Nts, $5 30a5 60. 
Sprine bakers, $4 oa 25. 
25. 


inter patents, * @5 40. 
Winter, clear and straight, 85 00@5 25. 
Corn Meal.—$115@117 P bag, and $2 50@ 
255 P bbl; granulated: $2 9083 5p bbl. 
Graham Flear.—Quoted ut $3 00@4 50 P bbi. 














In parts of Argentina sheep ewes, of the Lin- 
coln breed, are milked in dairies, the milk being 
made into full ewes’-milk cheese, for which there 
is a good demand in the country. 
VETCH /8 A SEED CRUP, 
Vetches grown for seed at the Ontario Station 
produced a little more than seven bushels per 
acre from fall seeding. This return is considered 
profitable, as the seed sells at from $5 to $7 per 
bashel. 
PLOWS IN ALGERIA. 
‘The governor-general of Algeria has recently 
issued a circular, advising the natives to discard 
the antiquated ploughs, now generally in use, in 
favor of modern implements. Of the 2,800,000 
hectares in Algeria devoted to the growing of 
grain, more than 2,300,000 are cultivated by 
natives. 
MILKING COWS BY ELECTRICITY. 

In the newly invented German apparatus for 
milking cows by electricity, rubber hoods are at- 
tached to the udder of the cow. These hoods are 
connected with a vessel for receiving the milk by 
means ofa rubber tube, from which the air is 
exhausted by means of the electrical device. It 
is claimed that the suction thus secured re- 
sembles very closely the sucking of a calf, and 
that for this reason the cow “lets down” her 
milk more freely than when milked by hand. It 
is also claimed that absolute cleanliness of 
milking of the) milk may be secured when this 
method is employed. 

FLY DRIVERS. 

Many remedies have been tried with varying 
satisfaction, but nothing that we know of has 
proved more effective than seal or fish oil, and 
crude carbolic acid, in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of carbolic acid to a quart of oll. Itisa 
good deal of trouble to apply it with a brush. To 
be quite effective, it should be applied twice a 
week, but it will be found a great help if applied 
once a week. Another preparation that is highly 
recommended isa mixture of pine tar and lard, 
in the proportion of one part of the former to ten 
parts of the latter. It is put on with a cloth, and 
rubbed down the neck, back, chest and loins, 
when the flies are most troublesome. For a 
spraying mixture, that may be made at home, 
there is perhaps nothing better than coal oil 
emulsion—a m‘xture of kerosene and soap suds | 
shaken together. This has to be applied almost 
every day when the flies are bad, as it evaporates 
in the course of several hours. 


Official List of Fairs. 
STALE AND GENERAL. 











Americay Institute, New York City ........ Sept. 20-22 
California, Sacramento ...............--. Aug. 22-sept.3 
Canada Dominion, Winnipog July 25-Aug. 6 
Chicago, Live Stock................-..--. Nov. 26-Dec, 3 
Colorado, Pueblo........ ........----.----.--- Sept. 26-30 
Georgia, Macon .....................--.---..---' Oct, 19-28 
Idaho, Boise........ podssighaiudiseh<sedapcdanes Oct. 17-22 
Tilinois, Springfield ........ —— Sept. 29-Oct. 7 
Indiana, Indianapolis ..............-.......-.-Sept. 12-16 
Towa, Des Motnes.....................-.-...---- Aug, 19-26 
Kansas, Hutchinson --.. ..............-....... Sept. 19.23 
Kentucky, Loxington Sept. 9-10 
Maine. Lewiston ...............---.-.-----.--. Sept. 27-39 
Manitoba Western, Brandon .................. Aug. 9-12 
Michigan, Pontiac ..................2......--- Sept. 12-16 
Minnesota, Hamiine..............-....-. Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
Missouri, Sedalia ---- Aug. 15-19 
Montana, Helena....._.. .... .....------.----------Oct.3-9 
Montana Interstate, Bozeman........ ... Aug. 2-Sept. 3 
Nebraska, Lincoln............ ...........Aug. 29-Sept. 3 
New England, Worcester, Mass. :....... ...-Sept. 5, 6,7 
New Hampshire, C id... Sept. 13-16 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton............. Sept. 26-30 
New Mexico. Albuquerque... .....--......-.. Oct. 10-15 
New York, Syracuse............ .........-..... Sept. 5-10 
North Carolina, Raleigh . 

North Dakota, Mandan...-..........-........ 





Oregon, Salem .............--..-.. --- .-.- 

Pennsylvania, Bethlehem. .....................Sept. 6-9 
Pennsylvania Horticult’l, Philadelphia..... Nov 8-12 
Quebec, Sherbrooke _.................--- Aug. 27-Sept. 3 


Rbode Island Horticultural, Providence...Sept. 15-18 


South Carolina, Columbia............. .....--.- Oct. 25-28 
South Dakota, Yankton ...................... Sept. 12-16 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta..............-.... Oct. 7-24 
Texas. SI a ola rin cece ci sad ee eed Oct; 1-10 




















Toronto, Ind fal... .--.----. Aug. 29-Sept. 10 
Utah, Salt Lake City...........-..........-...... Oct. 4-8 
Virginia, Roanoke City... ...................Sept. 27-30 
Washington, North Yakima..........-.. Sept 26-Oct. 1 
West Virginia, Wheeling.._..............-..... Sept. 5-9 
Wisconsin, Mil To aswx Sace .---Sept. 5-9 
NEW YORK. 
Afton...... — ----Sept. 21-24 
Albany, Altamont... .......................... Aug. 23-38 
Allegany, Angelica. sina sitar tilt adnaatiel Sept. 6-8 
American Institute, New York... Sept. 20-22-Nov. 8-17 
Binghamton, Binghamton._.................. Sept. 27-30 
Boonville, Boonville._............-......-..---- Sept. 6-9 
Broome, Whitney’s Point............... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cambridge, Cambridge .................. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vincent.................... Sept. 6-9 
Catskill Mountain, Margaretville _... ........ Aug. 23-4 
Cattaraugus, Littie Valley..................-.... Sept. 6-9 
Cayuga, Moravia __................... .... Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk................---.---.--- Sept. 6-9 
Chemung, Elmira.........-...-...--..----...... Sept. 12-16 
Chenango, Norwich... .... ...........--. Aug. 3-Sept. 1 
Clinton, Plattsburg..... ——— Sept. 13-16 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill -. Sept. lv-22 
Columbia, Chatham . .. ---Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Cortland, Cortland _.................-.----..-- Aug. 22-26 
a aaa ee Sept. 13-16 
Delaware, Delhbi....._.................... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Delaware Valley, Walton._.. -............ ..-- Sept. 6-y 
Deposit, Deposit ................---....-.-.2.-- Aug. 23-29 
Dryden, Dryden... ..............-..--.------. Sept. 13-15 
Dundee, Dundee...-...................-..------- Oct. 4-6 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie._.-...............--. Sept. 13-16 
Essex, Westport. _...... .....-.---.------------ Sept. 6-9 
CN ES eee Sept. 13-16 
Franklinville, Franklinville._..........Aug. 3¢-Sept. 2 
Franklin, Malone..._-.-........-.. .--........ Sept. 20-23 
Fulton Johnstown.... -.........--.-..-------.-- Sept. 5-8 
Genesee, Batavia._........ ......-..--..--.---- Sept. 19-22 





Gorham, Reed Corners.--.......-. 
Gouverneur, Gouverneur... 














G PENNE cctnidadsosdcedu sade dow dnnamawnd Aug. 23-25 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock ...-..............-. ---- Oct. 4-6 
Herkimer, Herkimer... .........-....-. ----- Sept. 12-15 
Hornellisville, Hornellsville._.......... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Jefferson, Watertown.--.......-....-..-..--- Sept. 20-23 
Lewis, Lowville.... ........-..-.-.....-- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Madison, Brookfield --... .........-....-..----- Sept. 12-15 
Montgomery, Fonda...-........--...-.-- Aug. 29-Sept. 1 
Monroe, Brockport. ._. .........-.......-.Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Naples, Naples - Sept. 20-22 
Newark, Newark.....-.. .-...-.---..-.--.. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Niagara, Lockport Sept. 7-10 
Oneida, Rome .... .... ......-..--.-------. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Oneonta, Oneonta.._.......-...--..------.---- Sept. 14-17 
Onondaga, Phoenix... ..............--.-------- Sept. 20-23 
Ontario, Canandaigua._...... ....-... --.-..--- Sept. 15-17 
Orange, Middletown..-..........-..-.-------- Sept. 13-16 
Orleans, Albion.............--..--.----------.- Sept. 15-17 
Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg. ..-.-...._....-...---- Sept. 5-8 
PGs BANU is ——— Sept. 13-16 
Otsego, Cuoperstown ..-.-..._.......-.----.---.- Sept. 26-28 
Palmyra, Palmyra... .....-....--..--.-------- Sept. 22-24 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg--_-.....----.-.--..-.- Sept. 13-16 
Putnam, Carmel 

Queens-Nassau, Mineola __ 

Racket, Potsdam 

Rensselaer, Nassau 

Rensselaer, West Sand Lake.--.............. Sept. 13-16 
Richfield Springs, Richfield Springs 

Riverside, Greene 

Rockland, Orangeburg .-.--.....--.-----.-----.- Sept. 5-9 
Rockland, New City .-.-.-...-......----.---.-. Aug. 23-2% 
St. Lawrence, Canton ..........--...-.-..---. Sept. 13-16 
Schuyler, Watk imns Sept. 6-9 
Sandy Creek, Sandy Creek.--_-............-.-- Aug. 23-26 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa.....--...---..-.. Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Schenevus Valley, Sch us.... ---- Aug. 16-18 
Schoharie, Schoharie--.-.............-....... Sept. 13-16 







Seneca, Waterloo...-..- ---. Sept. 27-29 


Oat Meal.—Quiet at 34 25 P bbl. for — * t. 26-28 
rolled and $5 35@5 75 for cut and ground. — — 1 <n — Poe an 
Bye Flear.—The market 1s firm at 3 %@ Steuben, Troupsburg ae eae Sept. 69 
400 p bbl. Suffolk, Riverhead... -........---..---..--.---- Sept. 13-16 
ae ee coe. Sullivan, Monticello...............-....------ Aug. 23-26 
a K 
No. 3, yellow, doje. No. 2, yellow, spot, 6ic. | Tiows, Owego nn nn nena Sept. 68 
@ats.—Supply ample, prices higher. Union, Trumansburg ce a SM ee ae Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
No. 2 ot Pet white’ GOs: Ulster, Ellenville.....---.-.------------- Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Fancy cae 52@59e. Vernon, Vernon........ ....---.---------------Sept. 27-29 
Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. Warren, Warrensburg......-...--------------- Sept. 6-9 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 25. Washington, Sandy Hill._-. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $22 00@25 00. Wayne, Lyons 
Sprin wheat bran, sacks, $19 50. Wellsville........... -.. 
xed feed, $21 y23 50. Wyoming, Warsaw 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 00@26 50. Yates, Penn Yan___...............-...--.. -.. Sept. 20-23 
Linseed, $25 50. vnneeeere 
er Se ee MEM. Addison, Middlebury Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
83@) Middiebury 
—— ee Same. Battenkill, Manchester Centre......... ...-.- Sept. 20-22 
Bradford, Bradford --.............--.--- Ang. 30-Sept. 1 
THE WOOL MARKET Caledonia, St. Johnsbury ..................-..Sept. 13-15 
—B——— *| Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick......... .....-Oct. 1 
eece, fine, Michigan.......... Dog River Valley, Northfleld_..-..........-- Sept. 13-15 
Cangehos Gqpen Tm, —— ee pea ps oe Franklin, Sheldon Juaction.........--- Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
big ‘© blood Mich .............. 27 | Lamoille, Morrisville.....................--..Sept. 2"-22 
4 si foiood | RS Ee 27 Orleans, Barton................-.-. .-.--.------. Sept. 6-9 
is “ g-blood “ ............--- 27@28 | Ryegate and Wells River, Ryegate._..._..._.. Sept. 8-9 
Fine delaine, Ohio... ......-.------------- 35} Springfield, Springfield...........-..... -.--- Sept. 13-14 
77—7—— 32@34 | Union, North Tunbridge.......-...-.---.---- Sept. 27-29 
American mohair ...............--.-<ce ee. 35 | Valley, Brattieboro..........-..-------.------ Sept. 28-29 
— ages sea a Western Vermont, Fair Haven... _............Sept. 69 
Windsor, Woodstock... ._......-..-- ...-Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
’ Windsor, Woodstock ....-........-.-------.--- Sept. 20-22 
es oF ee ae Oe. Winooski Valley, Waterbury ...........-.....-Sept. 6-8 






MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury...-....-... Sept. 13-15 
Barnstable, Barnstable... .......... ....Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge---.-.......-...- Sept. 13.14 
Bristol, Taunton._..._...........--..-........Sept. 27-29 
Brockton, Ibrockton................-.---.----..-- Oct. 4-6 
Deerfield, Charlemont...-..............-..-.. Sept. 15-16 
East Hampden, Palmer..__...-..-.......-----. -- Oct. 7-8 
TG, — Sept. 20-23 
Franklin. Greenfield... .-- Sept. 21-22 
Hampshire, Amherst.--..- .----Sept. 20-21 





Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, Northamton 












































































































Oct. 5-6 
Highland, Middlefield... .............-.......- Sept. 7-8 
Hillside, Cummington..-.....--.......... -.. Sept. 27-28 
Hingham, Hingham Sept. 27-28 
Hoosic Valley, North Adams..--......_....-- Sept. 23-24 
Housatonic, Great Barrington.-.-.........-- Sept, 28-30 
Marshfield, Marshfield... .......... .......-. Aug. 21-28 
Martha’s Vineyard, West Tisbury..........Sept. 20-21 
Massachusetts Hort., Boston................ Sept. 22-25 
Middlesex North, Lowell ..-.....---......... Sept. lv, 17 
Middlesex South, Framingham..........--.. Sept. 20-21 
Nantucket, Nantucket ........... ..-- Aug. 24, % 
Oxford, Oxford...-............ --Sept. 8-9 
Plymouth, West Bridgewater _.............. Sept. 14, 15 
Sp Sp ‘ates ------Sept. 22-23 
Union, Blandford... ................-.-.--..- Sept. 14-15 
Wakefield-Reading, Wakefield._............. Sept. 13-15 
Weymouth, South Weymouth....._......... Sept. 22-24 
Wakefiela, Wakefield._....................... Sept. 13-16 
Worcester, Worcester ................--.--..-.-. Sept. 5-8 
Worcester East, Clinton...................... Sept. 14-1 
Worcester Northwest, Athol -.............- Sept. 5-6 
Worcester South, Sturbridge.............-.. Sept. 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre.................-..--. Sept. 29, 30 

MAINE, 

Androscoggin, Livermore Falls -.............- Sept. 6-8 
Androscoggin Valley, Canton................Sept. 20-22 
Aroostook North, Presque Isle... .......... Sept. 13-15 
Bristol, Bristol Mills — ----Oct. 45 
Camden, Camden..................... 
Central, Waterville _................... 
Cumberland, Gorham 
Cumberland North, So. Harrison... 
Cumberland, West Cumberland 
Eastern, Bangor ................--..-----.- 
Eden, Eden.................................--.Sept. 14, 15 
Franklin, Farmington ................ ........ Sept. 13-15 
Franklin North, Phillips .......................Sept. 6-8 
Hancock, Bluehill........ .....................Sept. 21, 22 
Kennebec, Readfield._..._.. .....................Oct. 46 
Kennebec South, South Windsor ........ .... Sept. 13-15 
Knox, Union ace ------- Sept. 27-29 
Lincoin, Damariscotta........ ................Sept. 27-29 
Madawaska, Madawaska..........................Oct. 15 
New Gloucester, Upper Gloucester............ Oct. 4-6 
Ossipee Valley, Cornish.................Aug. 30-Sept. 1 



















— 
Potash Fills the 
Grain Sacks 


Potash is a necessary nourish- 
ment for grain and all other crops. 
Write to-day for our valuable 
books on ‘‘Fertilization’’—full of 
information that every farmer should 
possess—sent free to applicants, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 

















Oxford, Norway.....................--..--...-Sept. 13-15 
Oxford West, Fryeburg...-.........-............Oet. 44 
Oxford North, Andover... .........-...-.- .. .a.OCte 5-6 
Penobscot West, Exeter..................-..- Sept. 27-23 
Piscataquis, Foxcroft....................--..- Sept. 23, 24 


Waldo, Helfast................ 22.22 Sept. 6-8 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe..._.... ._.. ..Sept. 13-15 


Washington, Pembroke... ........__ -..-Sept. 14, 15 
West Washington, Cherryfield.... ._......... Sept. 2v-22 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua, Nashua.........--. ee Sept. 58 
Rochester, Rochester ._....................-_- Sept. 20-43 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport, Portsmouth._.............----- Sept. 20-4 
Washington, West Kingston................... Sept. 6-9 
CONNECTICUT. 
| | a ——— Sept. 21-22 
Danbury, Denbury 2. Oct. 3-8 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville___...........Sept. 7-8 
Guilford, Guilford.__.....-....-..--22 2-22.22. Sept. 28 
Harwinton, Harwinton.._.................--.---.- Oct. 3 
Horseshoe Park, Willimantic... .............sept. 20-22 


Lime Grange, Lime.__.._.-.....-...--..-..-.- Sept. 19-2] 
New London, Norwich._.. _.- " 
New Milford, New Milford. 











Newtown, Newtown..........-...--.-......-. Sept. 27-29 
Rockville, Rockville__....-...............-... Sept. 27-29 
Stafford Springs, Stafford Springs:_............ Oct. 4-6 
Union (Monroe, etc.), Huntington........ .. Sept. 21, 22 
Waterbury, Waterbury.......................Sept. 2u-23 
Woodstock, No. Woodstock... ._.._........... Sept. 12-14 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown, Allentown._..._.... —B————— Sept. 20-23 
Armstrong, Kittatinning_-_--- .- Aug. 16-19 


Beaver, Beaver Falls... -. 









Bedford, Bedford __ ----Oct 4-6 
Berks, Reading --.-......-.....--...--------.----- Oct. 4-7 
Bradford, Towanda... ..-.....---.-.--..----- Sept. 20-23 
5 Aug. 2-28 
Carbon, Lehighton._...... -......-...... Aug. 31-Sept. 3 
Center, Clarion.................--......---.-...--.Oet. 47 
Clarion, Clarion Sept. 6-9 
Columbia, Bloomsburg._-- ..............------- Oct. 11-14 
Cowanesque Valley, Westfield._.._.......... Sept. 13-16 
Crawford, Cambridge Springs . .............- Aug. 23-26 
Cumberland, Cariisle._............-...-....... Sept. 27-30 
Dallas, Dallas .................---..... .... Sept. 2-Oct. 2 
Dayton, Dayton .---......_........_..... .--...-Sept. 27-30 
Ebensburg, Ebensburg........_....... ..---.-..- Sept. 1-4 
ec ASE erey eee .---- Sept. 20-23 
Hanover, Hanover.--_-.........-.. ....--....- Sept. 13-16 
Harford, Harford...................-..------- Sept. 28, 29 
Indiana, Indiana .... _...........---.---..-...-- Sept. 6-9 
Jefferson, Brookville.................... Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
Juniata, Port Royal ....................-..--- Sept. 14-16 
Lackawanna, Madisonville._._..............- Sept. 28-30 
Lancaster, Lancaster .....................---- Sept. 28-30 
Lawrence, Newcastle .__. .........-.-...---.--- Sept. 5-10 
Lebanon, Lebanon .-....................- Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
Lehigh, Allentown._...__..... .--..--.-----... Sept. 20-23 


Maitland, Wallsville 





Mifflin, Lewistown..-..............-...-- Aug. #-Sept. 2 
Milton. MUton Oct. 4-7 
Monroe, Stroudsburg........ .... ..-..... Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Muncey Valley, Hughesville................. Sept. 20-23 
Northampton, Nazareth..............--...... Sept. 13-16 
— —— Sept. 28-30 
Perry, Newport ................ ............... Sept. 20-23 
Punxsutawney, Punxsutawney...-............ Aug. 23-27 
Smythe Park, Mansfield ._......-.....--.-.-.. Sept. 20-23 
Sullivan, Forksville .__-.....--.---.----.--..----- Oct. 4-6 
Susquehanna, Montrose._--._.........----... Sept. 20, 21 
—— 






Union, Burgettatown ....-.-...-.-----... Oct. 4-6 
Westmoreland, Youngwood..-............-... Sept. 13-16 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock.--.--...-.. -....... Sept. 14-16 
I, PR oSik eek oben Oct. 5-9 
CANADA. 
I I san nw shine ete sawcbhinds Sept. 5-9 
Brome, Brome Corners, Que.......... ..-----Sept. 6,7 
I IG a cn i ——— — Oct. 13, 14 
Central, Ottawa, Ont........ ...--...---. ---.-- Sept. 16-24 
Chatham, Chatham, N. B....-.....---... Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
CRIs ann nado dis nindnnde Sept. 27-29 
Drumbo, Ont._.. --...------. ------.---.--.---- Sept. 27, 28 
Dundas Morrisburg, Ont-................ Aug. 3l-Sept. 2 


Manitoba, Western Brandon, Man..--......-.- 2 
New Westminster, B. C-_.--..........--..-------. Qct. 4-8 
Norfolk Uni -n, Simcoe, Ont---............-... Oct. 18-20 
Northern, Collingwood, Ont. Sept. 20-23 
Oxford, Kemptville..............-..--..--... Sept. 22-23 
Paris, Ont........ .....-....-...--..----..- ..--Sept. 25-30 
I a on rca ips snes enon penal Sept. 26-28 
Provincial, Halifax, N. 8........-..--.-.--.... Sept. 7-14 
Sherbrooke, Quebec Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
South Grenville, Prescott, Ont...-.......... Sept. 21-23 
St. John, St. John, N. B -_..-.--..-----.------ Sept. 17-21 
South Renfrew, Ont ........ --...------------ Sept. 28-30 
Sussex, Sussex, N. B. ..-. S 












Toronto, roronto._.-..........-..---------.--- Nov. 812 
sca ——— Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Wellesley, Ont._.......-...--..-... ----------Sept. 15, 16 
West Durham, Bowmanville ..-- Sept. 27, 28 
West Kent, Chatham, Ont._--.-....-.....---- Sept. 22-24 
Western Branch Dunnville, Oont ....-..- Sept, 20, 21 
Winchester, Ont. .........-..----...----.-.--.-.. Sept. 6, 7 
Winnipeg, Man..-...........----------.-.- July 25-Aug. 6 
—— Sept. 21, 22 

Feil oe Oct. 19, 20 

Angoras sell for 85 to $100 


m: Women can 
do allthe work Very easy 
to care for. Demand larger 
than supply. Sell all you 
can raise. a year easily 
cleared. Ask us * How to 
make aay | with cats” 
and learn this profitable 
industry. 

Trie Breeders start 
with low. 

Walnut Ridge Farms Co., 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


I WILL IMPORT 


Shropshire, Cotswold, Oxford, South- 
down, Hampshire, Dorset, Lincoln, 
Wensleydale or other show or breed- 
ing sheep and Short-horn or other 
breeds of cattle. Send orders soon 
to me care of Alfred Mansell & Co., 
Live Stock Exporters, Shrewsbury, 
Eng. 

ROBERT [lLLER, Stouffville, Ont. 


A NEW RECORD 


For draft geldi of any breed was made in the 
Ch ‘suction Marke on March 23 last when 
a de Clydesdale geldieg wae seld 
for to Messrs. Armour & Co. 

importers of 


cLYDERSDALES a : and we are now 
is breed and 


ffering extraordinary ins in 
also in SHIRES SsUEFO 8, BACK. 
NSYS and GERMAN COACHERS. 

Call and cee us or write. 


Alex. Galbraith & Son, 
Janesville, Wis. 
Branches at — Sem, and Braadon 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
pereoss intere in the estate of SAR Van 
AVEN, late of Waterville, in the County of 
Kennebec, and State of Maine, deceased. 
WH EREAS, a pet 
said t, wi 


County of Middlesex, and letters testamen 
thereon to him without requiring nd 


granted 

Tiaras h by cited to appear obate 
are hereby c a) at a 
to be h id at Cambridge, = 


e in said County of 

Midd‘esex, on the twenty-sixth day of July, A. D. 

1904, at nine o’clock in’ the te Eh ha 
u 


cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper publ 1n Boston, the first publication to 

Witness” ———— before * —— 

- McIntr1 
Fir Judge of sald Coir, this tmenty-iee aaj 
of June, in the 
and four. 


rt, this twenty-first da 
ear one thousand nine hundred 
. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To FELIX CONLAN, executor of the will of 
—— McLaughlin, late of Cambridge, in 





for said County, on Tuesday, t 
Seige. D9 and oo Paeaday "a 
sixth day of July, A. D. ag nine o’clock in 


A 
creditors at least seven days written notice, by 


You will make return hereof, with your doings 
hereon, on or before the date of said first meet- 
ing. July 12. 1904. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, at Cambridge, this tenth 
day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SAMUEL O. STETSON, late of Holliston, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREA » @ipetition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Lucy V. 

Stetson of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the sixth day of September, 

A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 

show cause, if any you have, why the same 

should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each{week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this twelfth day of 
July, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and tour. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exc of Stock. * ete. 
There is a charge of 

ding Or 





also Help or Situation Wanted. 
one cent per word cnly, inclu 
initials. No Display. Cash to 





ARMERS AND POULTRYMEN—We are offerin 
the biggest trades of the season in corn sound an 
sweet at Sc 1 8 ton. Cracked corn at 85c 100, 
and corn screenings. 75e 100. Hog and cattle feed, 
$12 ton. Allf.o.b. Boston. RICE BROS., 154 Coin- 
mercial street. 





ANTED—March and April-Hatched Pullets. State 
age, breed and price. H. A. BLANEY, Marble- 
head, Mass. 


TART anew business! Many make 83 to $5 daily. 
Particulars, 25 cents. ALTON CHADWICK, 
ton, Mass. 








WANTED AT ONCE -Strong, neat, willing girl to 


home and considerate treatment. 
tions as tocharacter necessary. 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





DING announcements and invitations, correct 

style, finest quality. Prices quoted. ME XN 

. KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





cars. 
Framing I Centre, Mass. 





ICTURER for wedding gifts. Make your sugges- 
tion, whether head or landscape preferred and 
amount yon desireto spend. We can select, frame 
correctly in latest style and ship by express. Photo- 
graphs, water-colors. Prints al re Lo and up- 
ward. Always on hand. MELVIN W. KENNEY, The 
Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sele ee ee 20 months old 
price, $85. E. A. MOYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
geod wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
LVATIO ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 
MENT, 124 W. 14th street, New York City. 





man; had experience farming for self. S. M 


Pommans a as working foreman on farm, by married 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 


Ptrouna Bosto milkman_ wants ocsition in or 
around 
urlington, Vt. 





Gere man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references and 
—— per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





AM — man and wife, or single man, withou 
children, for steady work on farm; good tene 
ment ; no cows, no smo! ing, no liquor; must be extra 
good ox teamstar. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 





ona market garden. Address 129 B 


BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
A S +4 4 OWLES ST 
pringfield, Mass. 





ter; references expected. M. 


GOOD, reliabie man to work on farm; good milker 
and teamster ted. M 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 











m he bee, 
—— fe 
— * 4 
a “" "3° 





A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A horse to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. &. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
General Distributors. 














ee 


number of pretty party gowns 4: 








Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
HOME-MADE BOX FOR TRINKETS. 


The heart-shaped box is very pretty when 
fashioned with care, and is used as a recep- 
tacle for brooches or the smal] fancy pins 
80 much worn, rings, etc.; it makes an ad- 
dition to the toilet table. Cut the two hearts 
from pasteboard not too thick ; the heart 
measures 4} inches across top of case and 
four inches from centre of the top to apex of 
the heart. One heart serves as the bottom, 
the other as lid of the box. Cover the bot- 
tom on both sides with silk—I used gloria 
silk of a nile green—having previously 
tacked on athin piece of sheet wadding, 
which makes the bottom of the box soft. 
When one side is covered, tack it here and 
there to give the appearance of quilting, 
then I put on the other side of gloria for 
bottom of box. The heart which forms 

he cover should be covered with any 
pretty silk piece. Mine was put on 
plain and studded with gilt beads be- 
fore I lined it with the same color as the 
bottom. I also used sheet wadding here on 
the top. If preferred, a very large heart of 
the fancy silk for top may be cut out and 
sort of puffed or tacked, and at every tack 
fasten a gilt or steel bead. Finish the edge 
of the top even with a gilt braid, which let 
come out over the edge. Pat it on perfectly 
flat with old-gold sewing silk. 

For the side, cut a narrow band of white 
buckram or stiff canvas; this must be 
about an inch and a half wide, and must be 
covered both sides. A silk like top of cover 
lined with the gloria is pretty, or use velvet 
of any shade if preferred. This band must 
be exactly long enough to fit exactly round 
the lower part of box, the two ends meeting 
at the back. 

The lid is now joined to the bottom of the 
box with a tiny strap of ribbon; sew on 
slightly loose, so that when lid is opened it 
will fall way back. At the top of the heart 
sew a dainty bow of narrow ribbon. At 
the upper endadd a full bow. Any colors 
may be used. Eva M. NILEs. 





a> 


The Baby’s Mouth. 

Many mothers do not recognize the fact 
that a baby’s teeth should be cleaned, not 
only as soon as they arrive, but even long 
before—as soon as the baby itself arrives, 
in fact. Many alittle chubby face is kept 
scrupulously shining with cleanliness on 
the outside—but O dear! the poor little 
mouth! Itis really much more important 
to keep the inside of a small child’s mouth 
clean than the outside. A dirty little face 
may mar beauty, but it does not threaten 
health, and a neglected mouth does. 

Young children, as soon as the first teeth 
appear, should be given little tooth brushes 
with very soft bristles, and should be 
taught to use them, and then watched to 
see that they always do use them. Butas 
to infants, the toilet of the mouth must be 
performed for them, and should never be 
neglected. For this purpose a little wad of 
sterilized absorbent cotton should be used, 
and then thrown away, or rather burned. 
When the baby has its bath the mouth 
should, asa matter of routine, be washed 
very gently with a pledget of cotton wet in 
a solution of boracic acid, or any other mild 
disinfecting liquid. If the little gums are 

oft and spongy and bleeding, dabbing 
chem with tincture of myrrh will help 
them. 

The reason for all this care is the same 
reason that makes the careful adult use 
his tooth brush scrupulously after each 
meal—namely, that harmful germs con- 
stantly exist in the mouths of all vf us, even 
the healthiest, and babies, although they 
have no teeth, are no exception to this rule. 
If their mouths are not kept clean, not only 
are the coming teeth jeopardized, but the 
child’s general condition may be lowered 
by the constant presence in the mouth, and 
consequently the passage through the sys- 
tem, of health-injuring microbes. 

In illness a small child’s sufferings are 
often greatly aggravated by parching of the 
lips and tongue, and it is unable to tell what 
the trouble is. The mouths of these little 
patients should be constantly refreshed and 
kept moist. This can be done with glycer- 
ine and water,and in many cases where 
constant drinking is forbidden by the phy- 
sician much suffering can be avoided by 
keeping the mouth moist and coinfortable 
by some such simple means. Great gentle- 
ness must be observed in this toilet of the 
mouth, for the baby’s mucous membrane is 
very tender and easily abraded, and if it is 
injurea ulceration may follow.--Youth’s 
Companion. 





— 





How to Keep Cool in Summer. 


Inthe hot months the average man and 
woman simply swelters, as they express it. 
Until the cool weather comes they know 
neither rest nor comfort. Unthinkingly 
they select for food the same articles that 
they eat inthe cold winter months, not 
pausing to consider that diet should con- 
form to the seasons of the year and that 
foods that are nourishing, easily digested 
and not overheating are the foods which 
nature requires in hot weather. 

The body’s temperature, under norma 
conditions, is 98°. If its temperature is 
raised, without due radiation of this heat, 
owing to atmospheric causes or a teverish 
condition of the body, one naturally suffers 
asaresult. Justas we lay aside our heavy 
winter clothing at the approach of summer, 
so it is necessary to change the order of our 
diet at summer’s approach. Heavy cloth- 
ing and ‘“‘hearty food’’ mean warmth of 
body. The food in its combustion in the 
body keeps up a steady and constant heat. 
The clothing retains this heat, or, in other 
words, keeps the body from radiating it. If 
we continue to conform to a diet in sum- 
mer that will require hours for digestion, 
the body bevomes heated like a furnace and 
seeks to relieve itself by profuse perspira- 
tion at every pore. If this perspiration did 
not occur, if the constant moisture of the 
skin did not produce this cooling-off effect, 
life would prove unendurable. So nature 
steps in and seeks to undo the suffering, 
self-imposed, which humanity believes nec- 
essary. 

The craving thirst for drink indicates 
that the body’s heat is greater than can 
comfortably be endured. To obtain relief 
the average person makes himself doubly 
miserable by drinking large quantities of 
ice-cold beverages, which only serve to 
make conditions worse. The body becomes 
bathed in perspiration, and the danger 
arising from this sudden chilling of the del- 
icate lining of the stomach cannot be esti- 
mated. Far better not to create the condi- 
tion than to suffer this unnecessary drain 
on the vital forces. 

The mental forces become exhausted; 
nervously unstrung, the man or woman is 
not in condition to digest the easiest food, 
to say nothing of that which will require 
hours to digest and bea still greater drain 
on exhausted nature. Indigestion results 
in sleepless nights. The blood becomes im- 
poverished through lack of proper nourish- 
ment, and as & result the tissues of the body, 


not being supplied with that which it can 
utilize, weaken, and the victim is physically 
unable to accomplish all that is expected. 

In considering the proper diet for the hot 
months it is well to recall upon what the 
people of the tropics exist. Fruit is their 
chief article of diet and in some tropical 
countries bananas and rice form the sole 
articles of food eaten by the natives. Rice, 
as well as all fruit, is easy of digestion—so 
little heat is created. The slightly acid 
fruits, such as the orange, lemon, apple, 
plum and pineapple, cool the blood on ac- 
count of the acid in them, which dilute and 
thin it. As they contain a large percentage 
of water they supply also a drink which 
quenches thirst better than any beverage 
known. Thus they contain food and drink 
in one. 

Only perfectly ripe fruit has its juice 
fully developed, and it will not keep long 
after this condition is reached. In the selec- 
tion of fruit, as with all perishable foods of 
vegetable growth, care must be taken that 
it be neither underripe nor overripe. If in 
the first condition it will be neither juivy 
nor succulent; if overripe, decomposition 
has set in, and instead of nourishment it 
contains poisonous principles, which are 
often productive of serious results. 

On this account experts advise that fruits 
or vegetables which have long been ex- 
posed to the withering rays of the sun be 
never purchased, for with this exposure 
comes an evaporation of their moisture, 
which detracts from their flavor and soon 
makes of them a thing unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

When the skin of fruit has a shriveled 
appearance it indicates loss of natural 
flavor bya drying up of its juices. So in 
selecting fruit get the plumpest and fresh- 
est to be found and keep it in a cool place 
until needed. Fruit resembles flowers. 
Kept in cold storage it does not give out its 
perfume until liberated trom the chilling 
atmosphere. Fruit, likewise, retains all its 
choice flavor if chilled in th e icebox. 

If possible have some kind of fruit on the 
table at every meal, the year round; but 
most of all in the hot months. Do not think 
it necessary to incase it in some kind of 
crust or paste, but serve it plain or in com- 
bination with gelatine. 

Fruit gelatine is easily made and never 
grows tiresome. Use the gelatine according 
to directions, but remember that on espe- 
cially hot days and when there is much 
humidity in the atmosphere it is well to 
allow a little more of the gelatine than the 
directions call for. 

In making a fruit gelatine pour a part of 
the dissolved gelatine into a mould and 
place it in the icebox to chill. When set, 
or firm, fill the mould with any kind of 
fruit preferred, pour over this tbe remain- 
ing part of liquid gelatine and return it to 
the icebox until required for use. This can 
be served plain or with a sauce made of the 
juice of the fruit, to which a little sugar 
can be added. It is delicious with this 
addition. If for any reason of economy it 
does not seem advisable to use the fresh 
fruit, the canned or stewed fruit can be used 
with almost, if not quite, as good results as 
are obtained from the fresh ones. 

Next in importance to fruits are vege- 
tables, and nothing is better for the human 
system than plain vegetable salads. Vege- 
tables combined form a pleasant change, 
and served with dressing of lemon juice or 
combined with a very little olive oil, a most 
appetizing relish. These fresh green vege- 
tables are rich in phosphates and mineral 
substances which are as beneficial to the 
human system as those from fruit. 

In cooked vegetables use spinach, aspara- 
gus, peas and beans. Let the diet through- 
out the summer consist largely of vege- 
tables. Use plenty of milk. Many have 
the impression that milk is a beverage and 
drink it hastily, often ice cold. Milk is a 
food and should be sipped in drinking it or 
eaten with something that reqnires masti- 
cation. When the appetite flags it is a most 
excellent idea to live on milk alone as a 
food. Of course, several quarts a day must 
be consumed, but it is easily digested and 
will yield nourishment when solid food can 
only be digested with an effort. 

Eggs should be substituted for meat as 
much as possible, as all foods containing 
fat will only serve to make heat for the 
body, which exhausts its forces, and during 
hot weather few people have energy to 
spare. 

Many housewives accustomed to the free 
use of meat are at a loss to knuw what to 
substitute for its use that will give to the 
body an equal amount of nourishment and 
muscle-building elements. The legumes, or 
peas, beans and lentils, can be substituted 
and whole wheat bread and glutinous mac- 
aroni, cheese, milk and eggs, alone or in 
combination, and all white or light-colored 
fish contain little fat. So with the flesh of 
fowls. 

Dried peas and beans contain more nour 
ishment than green vegetables; but these, 
if fresh and tender, are usually more easy 
of digestion, and therein lies the true value 
of food tothe syscem. In using the dried 
legumes soak them over night or for sev- 
eral hours in cold water. Pour off this 
water and add fresh cold water to cook 
them in. 

In the cooking of beans allow a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda and 
when boiling drain off this water, which 
has served its purpose in softening the 
bean and making it more digestible. Add 
more fresh cold water and slowly simmer 
until perfectly done, They can now be served 
asa boiled vegetable, with the addition of a 
little salt, and butter, or put in the ovena 
short time, with a sprinkling of sugar over 
the top to make them brown, and served as 
baked beans. 

A still better way, for those who cannot 
digeat them in this way, is to press the 
fresh-boiled beans through a colander, 
which rids them of their tough cellulose 
covering, thus rendering them more easily 
digested. Itis this tough, fibrous covering 
of the bean, wholly indigestible, which 
often makes of them an article of food not 
easily digested by a delicate stomach. After 
the beans have been pressed through a col- 
ander, add sufficient milk to make the juice 
of the consistency of a puree; adda little 
butter, pepper and salt, and you havea 
most delicious article of food prepared with 
little labor. In addition it has cost only a 
trifling sum, but is rich in nourishment. 

If preferred, bread can be cut into small 
cubes and toasted a delicate brown in a 
little butter, over which the puree can be 
poured. Meat stock can be used in place of 
milk in making purees of either beans or 
peas. Split peas have the advantage of 
cooking quicker than beans, while they con- 
tain quite as much nourishment. But few 
realize the great nutritive value of either, 
or they would be more generally used than 
they are. 

To obtain the best results from macaroni 
select that which is toughin breaking and 
which resembles in appearance glutinous 
dough. This kind has less starch and so 
considerably more nourishment. Break 
into small pieces in a saucepan of rapidly 





boiling water and cook until it can be 


pierced with the tine of a fork. Drain off 
this waterand immediately pour cold water 
over the macaroni, which will prevent ad- 
hesiveness. Do not allow it to stand, but 
drain off at once, placing the saucepan on 
the back part of the range to warm while 
the dressing is being prepared. Blend « 
little flour with a tablespoonful of butter; 
add to this milk, and cook into a smooth 


sauce. 

Put in a baking dish, preferably one that 
can be placed on the table to serve from, & 
layer of the macaroni, grated cheese and 
cracker crumbs. Pour over some of the 
white sauce and alternate until the dish is 
full. Dustover the top the grated cheese 
and cracker crumbs, put in the oven for a 
few minutes to brown, and it is ready for 
the table. 

Stewed tomatoes can be used in place of 
the white sauce, if preferred, or the fresh 
boiled macaroni can be seasoned with butter 
and grated cheese and served plain. This 
is an easy way of preparing it when heat 
in the house is to be avoided. 

With a little forethought the use of meat 
can almost be dispensed with in the hot 
months, for what. gives discomfort surely 
does not yield sufficient returns for the in- 
dulgence of the appetite. Keep in mind the 
thought that less food is required in the 
summer than during the cold chill of win- 
ter, and chat those foods which conduce to 
comfort are the ones most easily digested. 

Avoid ice-cold drinks and give yourself 
plenty of time. Hurry and worry cause the 
waste of more nerve energy than is wise on 
ahot day. Dressfor comfort and accord- 
ing to the weather, and, by not overeating, 
your body will not be a raging furnace all 
day. Then summer will have its charms.— 
N. Y. Sun. 


Danger in Soda Siphons. 

Do you know that the siphon bottle ordi- 
narily used for soda water and other effer- 
vescent drinks is usually charged with a 
pressure of from 120 to 160 pounds to the 
square inch? The danger likely to result 
from an explosion of one of these little 
household articles is by no means incon- 
siderable, and yet the average person 
handles a siphon as though it were the most 
harmless thing in the world. 

There are two or three things to remem- 

ber in handling siphons. Never keep your 
siphons near the range, for the unusual 
heat 1s more likely than anything else to 
cause an explosion. Don’t subject the bot- 
tle to any sudden change of temperature 
whatever. For instance, if you keep your 
siphons in the icebox—and that is the best 
and safest place for them—don’t grasp the 
glass part of the bottle with your warm 
hand, for the sudden change of temperature 
is apt to cause au explosion. The best way 
to carry a siphon at all times is by the metal 
top at the head of the bottle. It is needless 
to say the greatest care should be taken not 
to drop a siphon, for an explosion is the in- 
evitable result. When empty, the siphon 
is, of course, quite harmless. 
That these bottles are considered a great 
source of danger is evidenced by the fact 
that the courts inevitably hold the bottlers 
strictly reliable for all damages resulting 
from the explosion of one of them if even 
the slightest defect in the manufacture of 
the bottle can be shown.—Washington 
Times. 


— 
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Relief of Eye-Strain. 

Ambrose L. Ranney presents a compre- 
hensive series of conclusions and dedac- 
tions, some of which are as follows: Eye- 
strain can be a potent factor in disturbing 
the normal development of both mind and 
body, and in causing and perpetuating phy- 
sical ills. Near-sightedness, when uncom- 
plicated, causes little or no eye-strain. An 
imperfect centreing of a strong myopic glass 
to the pupiJs may create great nervous dis- 
turbanve, however, because of prismatic 
effects. Far-sightedness and astigmatism 
should be recognized early in life and cor- 
rected by glasses. Both cause an un- 
natural expenditure of nervous force in 
proportion to the extent of the defect. 
Mal-adjustment of the eye muscles may 
exist as an independent deformity. It is a 
most prolific cause of physical and mental 
ills. Imperfect mental or physical develop- 
ment is very apt to be associated with some 
type of eye-strain. No child should ever be 
allowed to begin its education without pre- 
liminary testing of the eyesand also of the 
eye muscles. The full amount of mal- 
adjustment of the eye muscles is not 
usually disclosed, because sufferers of 
this class unconsciously acquire “tricks 
of adjustment.” A very large pro- 
portion of eye defects is congenital. Eye- 
strain predisposes to the development 
of cataract and other eye diseases. The 
writer believes that many inmates of insti - 
tutions for the feeble-minded, insane hos- 
pitals and epileptic colonies, owe to eye- 
strain their confinement or social ostracism. 
This statement is based upon carefully col- 
lected clinical data. Legislative enactment 
should compel an eye examination of every 
child before it enters the public schools.— 
New England Medical Monthly. 
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Brown Eggs and White. 


It is a curious fallacy that the brown 
colored egg is necessarily superior to the 
ordinary white egg, a belief which has led 
to the practice of artificially coloring the 
latter in imitation of the former. It is 
doubtful whether the color of the shell 
bears any relationship to the nourishing 
quality of the egg. As those who rear 
poultry know, it is merely an indication of 
the strain of the laying bird. Still, a prefer- 
ence is very commonly shown for the brown 
or coffee-colored egg; the color is attractive, 
and, led by the eye, the choice is very gen- 
erally made in favor of what is regarded us 
the richer and superior article. The prac- 
tice of deception is thus encouraged. The 
shell of the white egg is stained in the 
simplest possible way, perhaps by immer- 
sion in a decoction of coffee berries or by 
means of an aniline dye. This resource 
may satisfy the eye, but, after all, there is 
probably not the slightest difference from 
the nutritive point of view between the 
naturally brown colored egg and the white 
one. 

There is most probably, however, an im- 
portant dietetic difference between two eggs, 
the yolk of one of which is a very pale yel- 
low color and that of the other a rich, al- 
most reddish color. lt is a notorious fact 
that the country-produced egg may usually 
be placed under the latter description, while 
the egg produced by the hen who is under 
an unhealthy and limited environment 
shows an anemic color, generally a very 
pale yellow. The eggs of wild birds—as, 
for example, the plover—show a yolk of a 
rich reddish color. 

The substance which contributes color to 
the yolk of the egg is iron, just as it is iron 
which gives color to the blood, and there 
seems to be little doubt that the irun com- 
pound in the yolk of the egg is of a similar 
nature to that of the blood. It is easily 
assimilated, and eggs are regarded as & 
suitable food for the anzemic person, as they 





present a concentrated and generally easily 





digested form of nutriment rich in iron. 
fron compound of the egg has, in fact, 
a“ » because it 
is probable that from it the blood of the 
chick is derived. The amount of iron 
in the yolk of an egg would appear to in- 
crease with the intensity of its color, and 
there can be little donbt that the maximum 
is reached in the richly colored yolk of the 
egg produced by a fowl! existing in healthy 
surroundings, for then its processes of nu- 
trition would be working under very favor- 
able conditions. As an article of diet, 
therefore, the egg should be judged, not by 
the color of its shell, but of the yolk, which 
should be of a rich reddish rather than of a 
pale yellow color.— Lancet. 





To Care for Furs. 

Of the many who are fortunate enough to 
possess fur garments in some form or an- 
other, butfew have any adequate idea of 
how to care for them. Yet good furs are so 
expensive and their fine appearance is so 
dependent on their proper treatment that it 
is worth every one’s while to know how to 
maiatain them at their best. 

Hailing as they do from cold climates, 
furs are very susceptible to changes of 
temperature. They make their best ap- 
pearance on cold, frosty days, and they 
should not be worn in wet weather. If, 
however, the wearer should be caught in 
the rain, she should on no account dry her 
fur coat, boa, hat or muff before a fire, as 
this sends the moisture into the pelt, with 
bad results. The garment should be thor- 
oughly shaken and hung in a fairly cool 
room tilldry. Chinchilla is the most deli- 
cate of furs and the most susceptible to 
damp, soit should never be put on if the 
weather is threatening. Rain also spoils 
the curl of fine Persian lamb, but this will 
recover if dried as above directed. 

To renovate fur that looks flattened or 
matted after much wear—notably fox—lay 
it ona board and beat it lightly for ten or 
fifteen minutes with a cane in each hand. 
Farsimprove wonderfully under this trest- 
ment, a depressed-looking ,boa or stole 
emerging quite renovated in appearance. 

Fars should not be allowed to get dirty 
especially the part that rests against the 
back of the neck and hair, as the grime in 
turn leaves a black mark on the neck. If 
very dirty, the furs should be intrusted to 
a reliable cleaner, but they can be kept clean 
by occasional treatment with flour or bran 
heated in an oven. For ermine, the best 
cleanser is oxide of zinc. It can be had 
at any drug store, and if rubbed in with the 
hand, soon restores the pelt to whiteness. 
For dark furs, fig dust is a good cleanser, 
but it 1s rather difficult to procure in suffi- 
cient quantity. After the cleaning process 
the fur should be well shaken out of doors. 

Furs should never be laid with other gar- 
ments in a drawer. In default of a damp 
proof cold closet, they may be deposited in 
a roomy tin trunk, each article being lightly 
swathed in tissue paper. Chinchilla loses 
its color if much exposed to the light, so it 
should be enveloped in blue or black paper 
when put away. When thetime comes for 
retiring winter garments into summer quar- 
ters, they will immediately benefit by con- 
finement to a cold storage room. Most 
furriers of repute possess such a chamber. 
But if it is not practicable tu dispose of 
them in this way, the tin trunk already 
mentioned will do very well. Moths can be 
kept away by dropping ina few pieces of 
carbon, which can be had from any oilman, 
but the unpleasant odor clings to the gar- 
ments. A better plan is to cons.gn all furs 
to the cleaner’s before packing; they may 
then be safely laid by in the manner men- 
tioned.— Vogue. 

Domestic Hints. 
GRIDDLED POTATOES. 

Have cold, boiled potatoes and cut in long. 
rather thin slices. Dip them in melted butter, 
sprinkle with salt and paprika. Broil and when 
serving garnish with chopped chives. 

CLAMS AU GRATIN. 

Cook a quart of clams in their own liquor. 
Make a white sauce of two ounces of flour, three 
ounces of butter, and half a pint of milk; add the 
yolks of two eggs, well beaten, in a little milk, 
Heat this sauce, and as it begins to boil put in 
the clams, mix all well together and put the 
clams into shells, sprinkle breadcrumbs and a 
little grated cheese over the top, and brown ina 
brisk oven. 

PUREE OF GREEN PEAS. 

Boil a quart of green, fresh peas till very tender, 
seasoning with salt and pepper. Press through 
a sieve and return to the fire, with a pint anda 
half of milk and a piat of cream. Add more salt 
if needed, and serve with squares of dried bread. 

HARD CRABS STUFFED WITH MUSHROOMS. 

Soak the crabs for twenty minutes in salted 
water. Take out and boil for fifteen minutes. 
When cool :emove all the crab meat and cleanse 
and wipe the shells. Cut into fine bits all the 
desirable meat of the crabs and put intoa fiy- 
ing pan in which a shallot has been fried in 
butter, taking out the shallot. Stir in as much 
flour as the butter in the pan will absorb, and 
moisten with cream. Add half as much chopped 
mushrvoms as you have of crab meat, and cook 
for two or three minutes. Put the mixture into 
the crab shells, put melted butter over the top of 
each, sprinkle breadcrumbs over, and brown 
nicely. 





STRAWBERRY MOUSSE. 
Press through a sieve a sufficient quantity of 
strawberries to obtain half a pint of juice, and 
put this into a freezer, with three-quarters ofa 
pound of sugar and a quart of cream. When it 
isjust about half frozen stir in half a pint of 
cream whipped stiffly, take out and put in a 
mould. Pack it in ice and salt, to remain at least 
two hours before serving. 
BOILED STRING BEANS WITH BUTIER. 
Boil the beans wanted till tender, drain well, 
and put in saucepan, with a liberal amount of 
butter, to heat. Season with pepper and salt, 
and send to table. In place of the butter thick 
cream may be used if preferred. 


— 
——— 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Itis worth knowing for the fly days that are 
sure to come thata few drops of sassafras oil 
scattered about the house will keep the flies 
away as if by magic. This is said to be the 
secret of the tiylessness of drug stores, where 
the soda fountain would otherwise attract flies 
by the thousand. 

Tomatoes are so good asa salad that it seems 
too bad to ever cook them. Still fried tomatoes 
are delicious, and sometimes may be made to 
serve in place of a meat dish at luncheon. Slice 
the tomatoes, without peeling, into rather thick 
slices. Ifthe vegetable is overripe it will fall to 
pieces in the pan, so be sure that the slices are 
firm. Dip them in crumbs, brush with oil and 
again dipin breadcrumbs. Fryina little butter, 
and just before taking out pour into the pan half 
@ cupful of sweet cream. Stir this quickly and 
pour the sauce over the tomatoes. It will be 
thick like a cream sauce. Season with salt and 
red pepper. 

To preserve light colors in shirt waists that are 
built of wash goods, the amateur laundress is 
advised to soak the waists in a gallon of cold 
water to which has been added a handful of salt. 
Allow them to soak for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, then hang up in the shade to dry. When 
once dry, colored cotton goods can be washed 
without fading, provided a little care is used. 

After cookiag lima beans, take a few table- 


spoonfuls of them from the saucepan and mash : 


them with a spoon. Add half a tablespoopful of 
butter, a little cream, and a quarter of a cupful 
of the water the beans were boiled in. Drain all 
the water off the beans, and pour in the sauce. 
Stir, and let it boil up once before serving. 


Many good housekeepers have given up scour- 


clear, hot water and polished with a 
or soft cloth. Surely none need use tarnished 
silver when so simple a method of cleansing is 
within reach. 


Immense Japanese umbrellas, their handles 
fixed in substantial sockets, are designed to 
shade the lawn or the chairs near the sunny ten- 
nis court. They are picturesque and practica- 
ble, but very easily destroyed by wind or rain. 

An old housekeeper, who has been the victim 
in her day of almost every kind of accident that 
can happen to a housewife, says that whenever 
a kettle of jam or preserves is scorched, set it 
immediately in a pan of cold water to restore the 
flavor. 

The old-fashioned drinks, the formula for 
which has been handed down from one gener- 
ation to another, have a charm of their own. 
Among these are the various ‘‘shrubs” or 
“ vinegars,” which cannot be bought at the 
grocers, but must be made at home. One of the 
chief of these is raspberry shrub. Take twelve 
quarts of blackcap raspberries (the red ones will 
not answer), and pour over them a gall: n of 
good cider vinegar. Let them stand in a cool 
place for twenty-four hours, then mash and 
strain through a coarse cheesecloth bag. Meas- 
ure the juice, and allow a pound of sugar to each 
pint of juice. Let the sugar melt in the liquid, 
then boil for twenty minutes. Bottle and keep 
in dark, cool place. To prepare it as a beverage, 
fill a glass quarter full of finely chipped ice, put 
in two tablespoonfuls of the shrub, and fill up the 
glass with ice water. 


Fashion Motes. 


e*» Puffed waists are fashionable. The French 
eall the puff a boutllonne, which has only infer- 
entially a reference to soup. Bouillon is derived 
from bouillir, to boil, and puffs suggest frothing 
or boiling. At least so they doto a French dress- 
maker. The explanation is given because the 
term occurs often in fashion journals. 

e%, A gray crepe gown had the entire corsage 
bouillonne, the puffs tapering toward the waist 
line. The sleeves were three large puffs divided 
by bands of close shirring. A full ruffle, with 
under ruffies of lace, finished the sleeves. There 
was a high, pointed girdle of soft taffeta trimmed 
with three stiff little bows in the front. The 
skirt of the gown was shirred full around the 
hips, leaving a plain front panel. 

e*. A simple gown of violet India silk, having 
a small pattern in white and cream, was puffed 
in the waist and skirt, the puffs running around 
instead of up and down. The long skirt was 
shirred all around, and had a group of two shirred 
tucks nearly half way down. Below, heading 
the full flounce, was another group of puffs. This 
arrangement left a large puff between the two 
groups. The waist was similarly built, the first 
group of puffs coming just below the straight 
yeke. The second group was just above the high 
girdle, which was of white suede, with a large 
gilt buckle. The sleeves had a group of puffs at 
the shoulder and elbow, the fullness below being 
gathered into a gauntlet cuff of white silk, deco- 
rated to match a collar and revers embroidered 
in black and silver. Deep white lace frills tin. 
ished the cuffs, and a lace cravat finished the 
oollar. 

ꝰ. Small crescent shaped groups of puffings 
trimmed a green chiffon frock. A white taffeta 
under dress gave this gown a summery appear- 
ance, and added to the daintiness of the green. 
There were a front and two side panels like box 
plaits, ornamented with small brass buttons ahd 
simulated jbuttonholes of green taffeta, and be- 
tween these panels the material was puffed 
in a crescent. The back was laid in an in- 
verted plait. The full bodice had a fancy collar 
and stock of lace, with a jabot hanging half way 
to the white taffeta girdle. Meeting the sickle- 
shaped points of the collar were groups of the 
puffings which disappeared under the arms and 
gave a bolero look to the corsage. The fronts of 
the waist carried out the idea by falling free in 
points, which were trimmed with the lace. The 
sleeves were large and loose, puffed at the 
shoulders, elbow and wrist, always in a crescent 
shape, and were furnished with the usual deep 
ruffle of lace. 

e*s Smocking is coming back into favor. A 
summer dancing gown of ivory white crepe had 
waist and skirt smocked in large diamond 
points. On the waist the points extended over 
the shouiders and down the single short puff 
that made the sleeve. The low bodice hada 
tinyitucker of Valenciennes drawn together by a 
silver ribbon, and there was a beautiful girdle of 
silver gauze. The skirt touched all around, and 
was finished simply with a deep hem. 

e*. A materia: that smocks better than almost 
any other is pongee. Adear little gown fora 
girl of ten was of old rose pongee with a plain, 
round skirt, smocked all around. The waist 
was iow-necked, and had a circular yoke of 
pongee, embroidered with French knots and 
Oriental embroidery. Below the yoke was a 
band of smocking which extended in a straight 
line across the sleeves. The sleeves were loose 
puffs to the elbow, and were gathered into bands 
of embroidery. A soft sash of black louisine 
was worn. 

a Little girls’ dresses are not as frequently as 
of old made with low-necked bodices. This 
summer the collarless neck is often seen, and it 
is somuch more becoming to children than to 
grown women that it is rathera pity that the 
fashion is not restricted to little ones. Our cli- 
mate is too variable to risk bared necks and 
arms; but the collar is not a necessity. For 
house wear the round or Dutch neck is much 
liked. They are not as low asthe average low 
neck, and are usually fitted witha bertha collar 
in circular shape. 

a*%e The variety of linens and other substantial 
wash materials this year makes the question of 
the children’s clothes less complicated than for- 
merly. Short lengths of handsome fabrics may 
be picked up every day, and in almost every 
shop, the prices surprisingly low. From these, 
pretty little garments evolve themselves, one 
might almost say. In fact, itis an easy matter 
to keep children becomingly dressed. Boys are 
now as well tailored as their fathers,and girls’ 
dresses, simple as they should be, have a variety 
of material and design to choose from. 

a*. Plain Jinen and pique frocks are popular for 
simple occasions. They are httle trimmed, scal- 
loped effects being much liked. The scallops are 
finished with pipings, when they are not button- 
hole stitched. Silk is used for older girls, but 
never for young children. An exception should 
be made of habutai silk, which seems to be 
thought suitable for all ages. The flowered nets 
are even more fashionable than Swisses and 
organdies for girls’ party frocks. They are 
charming made with tucked skirts with frills of 
Valenciennes lace on the tucks. The lace should 
be used, but not too profusely, on the waists of 
these net gowns, and silk sashes seem to be 
needed to give solidity. 

e*s Bretelle suits are more than ever popular 
for giris. For the awkward age they are most 
appropriate. Blue linen made a pretty suit of 
this kind. The skirt was kilted from a plain 
front panel. At the back was a strap of the 
material which separated a few inches above 
the belt, the two straps passing over the shoul- 
dersand buttoning to the skirt in front, like sus- 
penders. A waist of sheer white dimity was 
worn with the suit. 

eA traveling dress of brown mohair was 
made with somewhat wider straps with shoulder 
caps. The waist was natural pongee, with 
collar and cuffs of brown cross-stitch em- 
broidery. 

e*, Shantung is an excellent fabric to use for 
these suits. The straps of a dark blue shantung 
were trimmed along both edges with a double 
quilling of the material, about half an inch wide. 
Except in linens and similar fabrics the straps 
are usually trimmed in some such manner. 

e*e Double and triple skirts of thin materials 
are very becoming to tall, slender girls. A black 
India silk witha pink flower design was made 
with a triple skirt, the two upper flounces being 
pointed in the front. A narrow knife plaiting of 
black ribbon finished the flounces. 

e*, Summer dancing gowns are simple as ever, 
or, at least, as they always are in periods of good 
taste. A girl who provides herself with a white 
taffeta slip and as many more in light colors as 











Worn over a pale-blue slip one niz),; , 
one the next, the same organdie |; Brien 
altogether two aspects. One gir) , ' 
entire summer with a pink, blue ..,, 
and four net and organdie even);,. ~e 
charming gown of white net printed —* 
design was made with a full sk‘,; F 
flounce, the latter trimmed around ; fee 
at the top with ruches caught throuy! —* 
with white taffeta straps, with litt): , prs 
taffeta set at short intervals. 7)... 
full, was cut low and hada ruching | 

the skirt outlining the corsage. | 
were puffs with an elbow fall of |... Me, 
belt was worn. ie 

e*. The other net gown was p 
great clusters of pale blue hydra... 
skirt was shirred on cords around t: 
twice around the skirt, the last group 
heading the flounce. The waist «, q 
around the top of the corsage, ana : . 
little old-fashioned tucker of plain |, * 
a pale blue ribbon to tie it. A piu ’ 
long ends was to be worn with this ,. 
was not as useful as the Others, ain⸗ 
_ suitable to wear over the white 
slip. 

e%e The other organdie was also whi:. 
bunches of pale cherries scattered », 
was simply made, like the others, wi: 
tucked around the hips for fullness. «),, 
uated flounce. Yards and yards of \, h y 
ribbon edged with narrow Valencienno.:, 
the gown. Tworows went on the si; 
the flounce, and a third one had loo); | 
tended into the flounce. Large diamond 
ribbon and lace trimmed the flounce. 1),.. - « 
sash was outlined with the lace-edged ; 
New York Eveuing Post. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


‘* Measure thy life by loss instead of gain; 
Not by the wine drunk, but the wine poured 
forth; 
For love’s strength standeth in love’s sacri tice 
And whoso suffers most hath most to give 
—From “ Ugo Bas. 


No one need be unduly troubled by dis- 
aster, or calamity, cr vexation. For thos 
are, at the worst, mere temporary phases — 
incidents in “the flowing conditions ‘ot 
life,’”’ here today, gone tomorrow, and they 
enrich life with experiences, The sain 
really over-balances the loss. In some of 
the ancient Arabic words we find this state. 
ment: ** My calamity is my Providence: in 
appearance it is Fire and Vengeance, but in 
reality it is Light and Mercy.” Exceptional 
misfortune almost always paves the way to 
exceptional happiness, if the misfortune be 
accepted in its true light as a process by 
means of which the soul ascends into higher 
forms, and enters into a more etherea| at- 
mosphere. The misfortune, the disaster, is 
simply a part of the nature of things. It is 
capable of absolutely regenerating life. (Of 
the possibility of achieving this new energy, 
Emerson says: 


“It is a secret which every intellectual man 
quickly learns, that, beyond the energy of his 
possessed and conscious intellect, he is capable 
of a New energy (as of an intellect doubled on 
itself), by abandonment to the nature of things; 
that, beside his privacy of power as an indi- 
vidual man, there is a great public power, on 
which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks, 
his human doors, and suffering the ethereal 
tides to roll and circulate through him: then he 
iscaught up into the life of the Universe. his 
speech is thunder, his thought is law, 
and his words are universally  intellig'ble 
as the plants and animals. The poet knows 
that he speaks adequately, then, only, when 
he speaks somewhat wildly, or, with 
the flower of the mind; not with the intel- 
lect, used as an organ, but vith the intellect re- 
leased from all service, and suffered to take its 
direction from its celestial life; or, as the atcients 
were wont to express themselves, not with 
intellect alone, but with the inte'lect inebriated 
by nectar. As the traveler who has lost his way 
throws his reins on his horse’s neck, and trusts 
to the instinct of the animal to find his road, so 
must we do with the divine animal who carries 
us through this world. For if inany manner we 
can stimulate this instinct, new passages are 
opened for us into,nature, the mind flows into 
and through things hardest and highest, and the 
metamorphosis is possible.” 


This “great public power” on which, as 
Emerson notes, man can draw, is unlocked 
in various ways; it is unlocked by joy and 
by sorrow; by good fortune and il! fortune, 
and these have each their treasures to in- 
part, their power to unlock the human 
doors and “allow the ethereal tides to rol! 
and circulate through him.” In al! in- 
tense experiences the mind rises “to take 
its direction from its celestial life,’ ani to 
gain this direction is certainly worth a! 
costs, even if it be in sorrow and pain that 
the lesson is learned. No, the calamity 's 
often in itself the providence; it becomes 
the inspirer. “It is not Fire and \Ven- 
geance, it is Light and Mercy. The iis:s- 
trous conditions sweep down upon life «: 
fora moment they seem overwhelming ; but 
they are the lightning that purifies the a 
the consuming fire that destroys the dross 
and leaves the pure gold. It is the |i 
and Mercy. Sweeping away past cond- 
tions; removing obstacles, clearing ‘! 
ground for new combinations, illumina‘ 
the path of the future,—how the appare:' 
trial is transformed into the divine ‘ead 
and mercy. ‘* We are escorted on ¢\ 
hand through life by spiritual agents, 2 
beneficent purpose lies in wait for us.’ 

us trust and believe. 

Life is a wonderful mosaic and eve! -. 
circumstances and persons sustain toe ! 
other a relation that falls into the di: 
order. There can be no question but ' 
certain groups of people are related eav 
the other by eternal laws as are the sta: 
the constellations. They are held toget! 
in mutual relations just as the stars . 
planets that compose a solar system are ! 
together by the laws of attraction. | 
ens discerned this truth and expresse«| 
saying that from far and from near are : 
ing together the people who are destin 
meet; ‘*and all we have to do for them, 
all they have to do for us, will all be d 
In this wonderful mosaic all things 
their destined part; sacrifice and s0: 
joy and achievement. Bat it is wha: 
gives—not what he gets; it is what 
tributes to progress, to the sum of ende2 
that is the test by which is measure 
true success of life. 

“ For love’s strength standeth in love’s sa: 
And whoso suffers most, has most to give. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 


SLEEP Wateen martes: 


Warren’s Pure South American Hair Ma‘ 
the cleanest, softest and most resilient '"a 
made. Leng hof service, quality and comfo! 
sidered, it ia the cheapest. Made in two par's 
ticking, @80.00. Delivered anywhere in Xe 
land, express prepaid. 
Manufacti!! 


Charles G. Warren fie Mat: - 


259-261 Main St., Malden, |Mass. |° 








Queen uate, More of Begistered 
urecs. y = 
We are offering well-bred early spring boats, ©" 
gilts ready to breed, June pigs of good blou 
reeding. Also some very fine August piss," 
sex. Everything =e oes color, good bone, ies 


and strictly Queen on ty. ORDAN, Palestine. | 








Chester Whites. 
jos not akin. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios 
rite to pigs. SOW. D. HOWLAND, 








she can afford, has a good foundation for any 


R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, © 
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Miscellaneous, 


Douth’s Department. 





—  SACREFICE. 

yes, >< all pulsing, glowing, had no part 

In ():  nerary chambers of, my heart; 

ati) ond of a time I felt it—she was not 

For (And yet I would not lose one jot 

ort {eof the dream that for a space 

Hac dime!) I would go, nor see her face. 
ove it. And today Ihave seen her. By her 
In e flush of vigor and of pride, 

Is \other too. How straight he stood 

T d her in her fragile womanhood! 

Ho aight and stroug—yet tender, too, it 


ved. 
| fold my hands o'er all I dreamed. 
VIRGINIA LEILA WENTz. 





TRUTHFUL MARIA, 

‘long side of Maria; 

, Maria ’long side of me 

vw asider’d an’ Kalkerlated 
:t the weddin’, and when ’twold be. 

I s talk strate to Marla 
no Maria talks strate to me— 

s. sue, “Si Higgins, jest lis’en 
reck’nin’ there’s no files on me! 


Sh 


NN... Wria’s a leetle cross-eyed 
ver hair’s a trifle red— 

Bo | hen—wal, she isn’t tongue-tied 
she’s meanin’ ’bout all she sed. 

«\ oy,” says she, “Si Higgins—dash it!— 
old man’s up in the air 

An’ wants to know the Inside rackit, 

. whether this courtin’s on the square. 


Now Maria’s old man Setback, 
is bard’n a kag er nails— 
Don’t b’leve ’n callin’ white horses black, 
An’ he ain’t takin’ stock in fairy tales. 
Now my intenshuns was honest— 
| was empty of guile or harm, 
My feelin’s was uv the strongist— 
For M’ria—and the hillside farm. 


So | whispered soft to Maria, 
“ When the old man shows up—you skip! 
l'l] murmur a tale to your sire, 
Seamless—an* warrunted not to rip— 
There’s many holes in a skimmer 
An’ the handle’s most alwus bent— 
But I'll face him smooth as summer— 
I'll beguile the old man to consent.” 


says I, “ Setback ” (slick’s peaches an’ cream) 
“Tye come for yer darter Maria! 
Av’ I’msayin’ jest what I mean ”— 
“So soon,’ sighed Setback, “Si! draw 
nigher’’— 
Then the old man whisper’d softly, 
In the light of the candle’s gleam— 
‘Si Higgins, but you’re a dandy! 
Maria’s lovely as a dream.”’ 


Theb ness we’re usin’s double, 
We wus married the fust of June. 
There wasn’t the slit’est trouble 
‘Ceptin’ Setback allow’d “‘ twas soon ”’— 
{ reckon the old man’s a liar, 
Or else—p’raps I didn’t ketch on! 
Of course ’tain’t proberable Maria 
Would deceive me! She’s strate—sure’s yer 
born. 
—George Herriott, in Reporter Journal. 





THE SPRING. 


Beside the road a poplar stands, 
Sturdy of trunk and limb; 
A modest rock beneath its shade 
Offers a flowing brim 
Of water sparkling, cool and clear, 
From depths unknown and dim; 
But grateful to the thirsty guest 
Who, craving of life’s gifts the best, 
Finds here refreshment, pure and meet, 
To cool the lips now parched by heat, 
And send him on his way with praise 
To Nature’s God and Nature’s ways. 
BETWEEN THE WORLDS. 
Thou hast gone on so far I cannot find thee— 
Above the Golden Stair to the Great Light— 
Old dreams, old hopes, all thou didst leave be- 
hind thee, 
Forgotten, as the Day forgets the Night. 


Oh, must it be that when I follow after— 
Vagrant among the millions of the stars— 
The scornful Worlds will mock with careless 
laughter 
My lonely strife to reach Heaven’s sundering 
bars? 


Did Time and Spaca, stern foes, have power to 
sever 
The hearts that used, we thought, to beat as 
one; 
And thou and I say our goodbye forever, 
When thou dids’t take that path beyond the 





sun? 
—Louise Chandler Moulton, in the July Scrib- 
ner’s. 


a 


A BALLAD OF CHERBBIES. 


With shreds of fruit upon his bill 
A robin takes his saucy ease 
Upon my sunny window sill, 
And seems to say, “ What days are these!”’ 
The whole blithe household’s in the trees. 
Sir Oxheart’s new, rare wine to try, 
I scorn at fresco gluttonies — 
Give me my cherries in a pie. 


Preserves that darkened pantries fill, 
And jam in crystal treasuries — 
Call these delicious, if you will, 
And turn on them your surest keys. 
I shall not mind. Tarts may appease 
An eager longing by and by; 
But while they swing in June’s soft breeze 
Give me my cherries in a pie. 





Sweet as nectarean drops, that spill 
From clover blossoms for the bees 
Are those strong waters they distill 
From cherries far away o’er seas. 
()uaff maraschino to the lees, 
Aud sip your kirsch with spirits high 
To quench your thirst I’d have you please 
Give me my cherries in a pie. 


Nay, tempt me not, I beg, Cerise! 
(1'1l be consistent if I die), 
Your lips!’ Take them away, you tease! 
‘civeme my _ erries ina pie. 
— ward W. Barnard, in Judge. 





TUE LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 
iere was a great philosopher 
Lived years and years ago; 
d such @ merry soul was he 
rhey called him laughing Joe. 


“or laugh he would throughout the year, 
Let things go wrong or right; 
fortune smile or fortune frown, 
itis heart was ever light. 


d little children every day 
\Vould gather round his place, 

‘isten to his hearty laugh 

‘r see his smiling face. 


gloomy-minded people said 
‘hey thought it was a shame 
- nan should be disposed to laugh 
\t good and bad the same. 


ast they gathered in a crowd 

ud pulled his dwelling down ; 

ey hustled him around the streets 
‘nd drove him from the town. 


’ find a home beyond the sea 
pon a foreign strand, 

1 never dare to set a foot 
‘pon his native land. 


t when they chased him from the realm 
hose people little knew 

hat even one good-natured 

4nd smiling face can do. 


»w children seeking after Joe 
‘Vould round the ruins stray, 

od grieve because the people drove 
hair laughing friend away. 


‘nd long before a year went by 

_ Those bad-behaving men 

‘ent messengers across the sea 
To coax him back again. 


And out they ran with princely gifts 
To meet him at the shore, 
And begged him there to live and laugh 
Tn peace forevermore. 
—Palmer Cox, in St. Nicholas. 


A Case of Kidnapping. 


Dora pushed back her sunbonn: 
et, and look: 
2 se ae admiration, at the stalwart * 
e 
of hay. 4 nishing touches to the huge load 
** Ethel had to help about dinner and could’ 
nt 
2* on she made me come. She said it 
— for you to have no company for the 
“Tam sorry you were co led ne,” 
replled, atte sti. — ————— 
“Oh, I wanted to; I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything. I was never on a load of hay. But 
mercy! how shall I ever get up there?” 


3) He glowed at her warmth, but with brief 
: —S up,” he slid to the ground, placed 
er against th preced 
and reached oe har — * — 
With little shrieks of alarm, and declarations 
that she never could do it, Dora at last gained 
the top ofthe ladder and put her hands in his. 
His heart leaped fiercely, and he paled a little 
under his tan, but made no sign of the tumult 
her touch aroused within him. 


But she was as well aware of it as he, and with 
malicious intent, clung to him in affected fright, 
noting, with pleasure, his suppressed agitation. 
It was a short ride from the field to the hay 
barn ; besides, he had the horses to attend to, so 
there would be no chance for him to go beyond 
the limit she had set for him, and ask the ques- 
tion she had been fencing for weeks. She was 
not sure that she was ready to be bound; but she 
was certain that she did not want tu give hima 
negative answer; she wished to postpone it; be- 
sides, there were “ others,” and she being a born 
coquette, was enjoying herself and did not want 
a definite change. 

With much skill she had played him and 
evaded his efforts to obtain an opportunity to 
bring matters to & crisis. She meant him no 
harm; she reasoned that a little suspense would 
perhaps do him good, and she loved the excite- 
ment of the game and reveled in the narrow es- 
capes she contrived to experience. 

** This is the last of the hay, now there is noth- 
ing to prevent you joining our tennis party this 
afternoon,” she said, cuddling down in the hay 
at his feet, while he stood easily and firmly, 
— the team through the gate into the big 
road. 

‘* If you will be my partner,” he replied, sitting 
down beside her, letting the horses, now they 
were through, go their own gait. 


But I’ve promised Harry Payne; and Jessie 
Carpenter plays much better than I—besides, 
she is always trying to get you,” she insinuated, 
demurely. 

“ Hang Harry Payne, and Jessie, too, for that 
matter! See here, Dora—”’ 

**Oh, there’s Ethel on the porch waving to us,” 
she interrupted hurriedly. ‘‘Harvest homa! 
Harvest home! ’’ she shrieked as they passed the 
house, scrambling to her feet, with one hand on 
his shoulder. The wagon lurched, and she 
dropped down again, flushed and laughing, and 
began scattering hay over him. He did not re- 
spond, but sat with averted face. 

**Crosspatch!” she said, lightly. “ He wants 
his dinner, so he does! Well, it will not be long, 
now. Dinner is to be unusually early on account 
of our party; the men are going tothe house.” 
He was still silent, and she pouted. Suddenly 
she shrieked again: ‘“‘ Why, Nat Bruner! you’ve 
passed the gate—it’s away back there! Didn’t 
you see it?” 

**T didn’t want to see it,” he said, shortly. 

*“* What do you mean?” she cried. 

‘*I mean that you’re not going to get away 
from me this time till I’ve had my say! ” 

**I won’t listen! I won’t listen!’’ She thrust 
back her bonnet and put both hands over her 
ears. 

He drove on quietly, with no attempt to coax 
or compel her attention, down a long hill, up the 
other side and around a corner. 

** Tt’s all right, boys,’’ he said to the horses, as 
they turned their heads, with an inquiring look, 
when the noon whistle blew at the village. 
‘It’s all right,” and they plodded along soberly, 
perhaps reflecting on the unr bl ofa 
master who set off to market from a hard fore 
noon in the field, without dinner. 

Dora sat, obstinately stopping her ears, and 
watched the long mile slip by, then another, and 
he showed no sign of relenting. Once he turned, 
saying politely, ‘Iam afraid the sun is making 
it rether uncomfortable for you. I am sorry I 
have no umbrella.” 

Though she did not hear, of course,she scowled 
an answer. 

They made several turns, and she noted. hope- 
fully, that they-seemed go‘ng in the direction of 
the farm. He was givingitup? Notso! To her 
consternation, they finally came out in the broad 
road, headed for the village. 

“ You’re just scotching me,” she complained. 

* Well, you’ve scotched me often enough,” he 
growled. 

Being so near the noon hour they had seen few 
people, but now, down theroad a crowded wag- 
onette whirled toward them, the tennis party 
from the village. She jerked her bonnet over 
her face and tumbled flat on the hay, moaning: 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have them see me for a million 
dollars! ” 

When they had passed, with gay banter at him 
for deserting them, she straightened up with 
blazing cheeks and the fire of battle in her eyes. 

“It’s the silliest, the most ridiculous thing I 
ever heard of! And you’re the meanest, meanest 
man alive! I should think you’d hate yourself to 
death! ” 

‘* I don’t aspire to great wisdom or perfection,” 
he returned, serenely, driving on. 

“You know how I’ve looked forward to this 
afternoon, and what plans we’ ve made forit!” 

“If you hadn’t systematically disarranged so 
many of my plans I might be more considerate 
of yours.”’ ’ 

‘It’s so contemptible, your trapping me like 
this!” 

“* You came voluntarily. I’vea right to market 
my hay when I please.” 

* You don’t mean—” But they were entering 
the village, and she crouched down again out of 
sight. He did not stop, and when they had left 
the last house behind, she began, piteously: 

I was never so hungry in my life! I’m posi- 
tively faint! ” 

“You'll know how to sympathize with the 
poor, then,” he suggested. 

* You don’t care how much you make me 
suffer, and you profess te—’”’ She broke off in 
some confusion, conscious that she was too near 
the brink. 

“Yes, I profess to love you,” he finished for 
her. “I’ve never tried to hide it—and I sup- 
pose, after all, there is little need of words. I 
ought to have understood without having It said. 
You’ve shown me plain enough that it is use- 
less, and yet—” he halted, meditatively. Some 
intuition within him declared that she was not 
so indifferent as she had assumed to be. 

“‘No,” he continued, ‘1 will have itin words! 
Dora, you know I Jove you devotedly, with all 
my heart ; will you be my wife?” He turned to 
her with a deep tenderness in his face and shin- 
ing in his serious eyes. 

*¢ Cousins can’t marry,” she evaded. 

‘My step-mother’s niece isn’t a very close 
cousin,” he commented. “ But I ought to thank 
you,” he went on, presently, with arather wan 
smile. “You might have been more harsh in 
your refusal of me.” 

He turned the horses about, saying: “ You will 
not be very late atthe game.” Ther he turned 
his back in a stolid silence. If he suffered, she 
should not see It. 

The minutes passed slowly as the horses 
jogged along the hot, dusty highway. The sun 
poured down its scorching rays. Nat sat at his 
post like a graven image, oblivious alike to the 
blistering heat and the presence of his pretty 
and unwilling passenger. 

The silence was suddenly broken by a storm of 
sobs from Dora. He writhed anxiously, until he 
could bear it no longer, and burst out: 

“Don’t cry, Dora, darling! I’m a brute, a per- 
fect beast! I don’t know how to treat a girl, 
even when.I love her so—you did right to refuse 
me! ”’ 

But—but—I baven’t retused—y—you! I—Igaid 
cousins co—cé@uldn't marry—I didn’t say—” 

·Doratꝰ he spoke sternly. “You must not 
play with me any longer, I can’t bear It.” 

“I’m not playing now. But if you—you don’t 
want to understand—or if you—you think I’m 
going to say * Yes!’ any pl—plainer—” 

She sobbed the rest on his shoulder.—Louise 








G. Strong, in the Housekeeper. 


Ways of Tiny Japs. 

In Japan there are alot of babies. In the day- 
time the streets, lined with the paper-sided 
houses, are full of them. The streetis their only 
playground. There are so many in the streets 
that if you want to ride on a horse through them 
you have to send a fast-running “Jap” ahead to 
clear the way. A funny thing about a little 
“Jap” is that when he Is pushed over he does. 
notcry. He falls down hard enough, you think, 
to make a hole in the street, and you listen to 
hear a “boohoo.” For a moment you think there 
is to be one, but there isn’t. The youngster is 
still a moment to collect himself, and then he 
jumps up on his awkward little wooden shoes 
and runs off to play. Oddly, although the 
porches do not have rails around them, the 
babies never tumble from them. 

A birthday in Japan does not mean a real 
birthday. Everybody has the same birthday. It 
is New Year’s Day, and the boys and girls each 
have another birthday besides. The girls’ is the 
third day of the third month, which would be 
March 3, and the boys, the fifth day of the filth 
month, which, of course, would be May5. The 
moment a blinking, almond-eyed “ Jap” baby is 
born, he, or she, is a year old. When New 
Year’s Day comes he is two years old. Even if 
he was born as the bell in the temple was ringing 
the last stroke before midnight of New Year's 
Eve, he would be two years old when the first 
stroke of New Year’s Day rang out on the air. 
Everybody has a good time on this great birth- 
day. The fun is supposed to last two weeks. - 
The girls on their birthday get out their dolls. 
You have seen Japanese dolls with pink cheeks, 
queer flat eyes and a little circle of bristly, black 
hair glued on the back of their heads. Well, 
they have big and little dolls like that. Some of 
the dolls look so much like real babies that you 
have to look twice'to see whether they are real 
orimake believe. The girls carry their dolls 
fastened on their backs, just as their mothers 
once carried them. Little girls and boys the 
world over, wher they can have half a chance, 
like to do just as “‘ grown-ups” do. 

On the boys’ birthday the air is full of strange, 
fish, which look as if they were trying to swim 
against the wind. They are on top of poles and 
every boy is holding one of these up. The fish 
are of paper. The wind blows through them, 
making them wriggle back and forth,as if they 
were actually swimming. 

The Japanese mother delights to shave the 

head of the little ‘‘ Jap,” or at least she acts as 
if she did. She begins to shave his head as soon 
as there is enough hair there to shave off. And 
then what a funny way she shaves him! Per- 
haps she will go all over his head except one 
spot, at the back of the neck. Here she will 
leave a little tuft of hair, like a small Uncle 
Sam’s chin whisker. A little later she does with 
his hair what is done with some dogs and what 
gardeners do with some shrubs on the 
lawn; she tries to cut it in queer shapes, in 
order to see which is the most becoming. 
Sometimes she shaves the top and leaves the 
hair growing around the edge in a ring, like a 
little monk. Sometimes she shaves the rim and 
eaves acircle onthe knob of his head at the 
back, just as you see hair on the small Japanese 
dolls. And again, sometimes she will leave only 
a scalplock and two lovelocks. In these different 
ways, just as an American mother twists the 
hair of her little girl or boy into curls, she fusses 
with his hair until he goes to school, which he 
does when he is five or six years old. 
The little girls, just as soon as they are able to 
@o 80, carry their babyibrothers and sisters about 
ea their backs. Itlooks funny enough to see a 
‘ttle girl carrying a baby almost as large as her- 
self on her back and playing hopscotch at the 
same time. You wonder how the baby stays on, 
if he is not heavy for the little girl to carry, and 
how she can bounce about so with that plump 
little shaver on her back. And more than all, 
you wonder why he does not make a fuss about 
it, for he seems to pay no attention to what his 
nurse is doing. He seems to be staring up at the 
sun and in danger of becoming blind, but you 
look more closely and you see that not only are 
his eyes covered by his thick eyelids,but heis act- 
ually asleep. His head rolls around, but he 
does not wake up as his nurse takes a hop. 

It is surprising how many games like ours 
the “Japs” have. Besides hopscotch there 
are battledore and shuttlecock, archery, bounc- 
ing balls, tops, kites, prisoner’s base, puss-in- 
corner, pease-pudding hot, fencing and many 
forfeit games. One game is quite like “ Simon 
says ‘thumbs up.’” It is called hana hana, 
which in English means nose, nose. The leader 
puts his first Sager on his nose and says, “nose, 
nose, nose, eye,” at the same time clapping his 
finger on his chin. The others who are looking 
at him hard probably will find their fingers on 
their chins, too, unless they have remembered to 
do what the leader said instead of what he did. 

The boys have kite battles. The strings are 
gummed with powdered glass. Two boys will 
try tc cut the strings of each other’s kite with 
powdered glass. Ofcourse, the kite attached to 
the string which is first cut files away, to the 
owner’s sorrow and the joy of his opponent. 
That is a much better way of fighting than some 
boys indulge in. 

Then there is thumb wrestling. Two boys sit 
down opposite each other and take hold of 
hands with their thumbs in the air. Then they 
press their thumbs together hard, each trying to 
push the other down. They also build snow forts 
and have snow battles in the winter time. 

Kvery boy and girl who has seen the circus has 
seen the Japanese jugglers. If you cquid go to 
Japan you would know why Japanese jugglers 
are so clever, for the Japanese boys and girls 
can do very clever juggling with bouncing balls 
and tops. They throw them up in the air and 
while they are going up they dance, clap their 
hands, pass a fan over and under the ball, catch 
it on the backs of their hands and guide it around 
the room or along the road at will. 

With tops they do wonderful tricks. They 
send the top up one arm, around the shoulder 
and down the other oneintothe hand. From 
the hand they make it jump to the edge of a 
sword, where it goes on spinning. They can 
even throw it into the air in such a way that it 
will come back to them again like a boomerang. 





Willie’s Sympathy. 

The new clergyman was invited to dine with 
the family the other Sunday, and eight-year-old 
Willie, of course, made himself conspicuous dur- 
ing his stay. He seemed to be deeply impressed 
with the minister, and never let his eyes stra 
from him. He manifested as much interest as 
his elders in what was said, but regarded the 
minister with a somewhat sorrowful expression, 
which was altogether uncalled for, as he was of 
a jovial disposition and greatly amused his 
hearers. As the minister was about to leave 
Willie meekly approached him and sadly 
asked: 

“ Why—why—how does it feel to be poor? ” 

“What do you mean, Willie?” laughingly 
asked the minister, turning to the parents with 
ap amused smile. 

“Why, 1 heard papa say to mamma that you 
was a mighty poor preacher,’’ was Willie’s stast- 
ling declaration.—William M., in July Lippin- 
cott’s. 


Conundrums. 


* Why is the letter A the best remedy for a deaf 
woman? Because it makes her hear. 

Why Is bread like the sun? Because when it 
rises it is light. 

Which was the largest island before Australia 
was discovered? Australia. 

What is the difference between the Prince of 
Wales, an orphan, a bald-headed old man and 
the gorilla? The first is an heir apparent, the 
second has ne’er a parent, the third has no hair 
apparent and the fourth has a hairy parent. 

What is larger for being cut at both ends? A 
ditch. 

What trade should be recommended to a short 
person? Grocer (grow, sir). 

When is money wet? When itis due (dew) in 
the morning aud missed (mist) in the evening. 

Why is a watch-dog bigger by night than by 
day? Because heis let out at night and taken 
in inthe morning. 

Under what condition might handkerchiefs be 
used in building a wall? If they became brick 
(be cambric.) 

1f Rider Haggard had been Lew Wallace, who 
would “She” have been? She would have “ Ben 
Hur.” 

Which is the most dangerous season of the 








year to walk in the woods, and why? In the 
spring, because then trees shoot, the flowers 
have pistils, and the bulrush fs (bull rushes) out. 

If the alphabet were invited out to supper, 
which of the letters would get there late? All 
Morne which come after “ t.’’—Christian 


Historical. 


—tThe little toy dog of Tibet, which kennel 
club ediets have declared shall properly be 
known as the “Lhasa Terrier,” is no novelty, 
although his numbers in an unkind climate pos- 
sibly do not reach a round dozen. He is covered 
with a heavy coat of long silky hair, which, fall- 
ing all over the face of the dog, partly obscures 
the eyes. He is sometimes gray, black and 
white, or darkish brown with white markings. 
He bears considerable resemblance to the Mal- 
tese terrier in outline, and it has been supposed 
that this is the breed which Cleopatra obtained 
through her emissaries from the East, and intro- 
duced into Egypt and the Greek Isles, and for 
which Greek and Roman ladies paid so lavishly. 

——A parasol used by Queen Marie Antoinette 

has recently been sent toa London house to be 
brought up to date. The stick, which, after the 
fashion of those primitive sunshades, doubles up, 
is of ivory, but almost covered with beautifully 
chased gold, studded with turquoises, pearls and 
diamonds. The handle, where it joins the stick, 
represents a tiny gold kennel with a microscopic 
dog at the far end, and on the top, above the silk, 
is a carved gold ball surmounted bya figure in 
classical dress, ball and figure not more than an 
uch high. The parasol was covered with gobelin. 
blue silk, lined with pink, edged with a frayed- 
out pinked ruche and a bow outside. 
—tThe Liberty Bell was cast in London, Eng- 
land. Around the top of it was engraved, “ Pro- 
claim Liberty Throughout all the Land Unto all 
the Inhabitants Thereof;”’ and under that was 
this, “ By order of the Assembly of the Province 
of Pennsylvania for the State House in the City 
of Philadelphia, 1762.“ The bell was hung in the 
Philadelphia State House in August, 1752. But 
after it had been rung once or twice it cracked 
and had to be melted down and cast over again 
by two men in Philadelphia, Pass and Stow,” 
and their names are on it now. 

— A curious peculiarity in the herring Is its 
colors, or “‘ markings,’’ sometimes representing 
written characters, which ignorant fishermen 
have considered to be words of mystery. In 
November, 1587, two herrings were taken on the 
coast of Norway, on the bodies of which were 
markings resembling Gothic printed letters. 
These herrings were presented tothe King of 
Norway, Frederick II, who, being exceedingly 
superstitious, turned pale at the sight of this 
supposed prodigy. He imagined that the char 
acters were cabalistic and announced his death 
and that of the queen. Learned men were con- 
suited, who pretended to readin the markings 
the words: “Very soon you will cease to fish 
herrings, as well as other people.” In the year 
following the capture of the wonderful herrings 
the king died, and the people were firmly per 
suaded that the two fishes were celestial mes- 
sengers sent to announce the approaching end 
of the monarch. 

—To many the nature of Russia’s religion is 
only vaguely understood. Christianity was in- 
troduced into the country in the ninth century. 
The established church, says Harper’s Weekly, is 
identical in doctrine with the Greek Church. 
The liturgy, which is read in Slavouic,is the one 
used originally by the church at Constantinople. 
Until recently, any form of dissent was not toler- 
ated. Under the laws of Al-xander II., Catho- 
lics and Protestants have equal rights with mem- 
bers of the established church. 

—Dr. Charles W. Andrews has now pub- 
lished the results obtained by him in his studies 
on the ancestral forms of the elephant. His re- 
searches have been carried onin Egypt, and as a 
result he is able to show that the elephants 
originated in Africa, and that the ancestors of 
the extinct mastodon and the modern elephant 
were small herbivorous animals about the size of 
a tapir. Three series of evolutionary changes 
are noticeable: a progressive elongation of the 
legs, a progressive shortening of the neck, and a 
gradual elongation of the snout into a muscular 
prehensile organ, which finds its highest develop- 
ment in the trunk of the elephant. Coincident 
with these changes in structure came changes in 
the habits of feeding, until the animals were no 
longer capable of grinding like ordinary herbivor- 
ous animals, but must convey all the food to their 
mouths by means of the flexible, muscular snout. 


Brilliants. 


Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook; 
The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we care to know. 
—Emerson. 


Not yet, O love, not yet! all is not true, 
All is not ever, as it seemeth now. 
Soon shall the river take another blue, 
Soon dies yon light upon the mountain brow. 
What lieth dark, O love, bright day will fill. 
Wait for the morning, be it good or ill— 

Not yet, O love, not yet! 

—Bret Harte. 


Hast thou plenty? Then rejoice; 
Rejoice and freely share. 
Hast thou scanty store? E’en then 
A little thou canst spare. 
And hast thou only bit or crumb 
A donor yet thou mayst become, 
Since morsel from thy less or least 
For bird or insect maketh feast. 
Be the portion small or great, 
The loving, generous heart 
Will always find it large enough 
To give away & part. 
—From the Norwegian. 


He liveth long who liveth well; 
All else is life but flung away; 
He liveth longest whocan tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
—H. Bonar. 


Tkey whose hearts are whole and strong, 
Loving holiness, 

Living clean from soil of wrong, 
Wearing truth’s white dress— 

They unto no far-off height 
Wearily need climb; 

Heaven to them is close in sight 
From these shores of time. 


Only the anointed eye 
Sees in common things— 
Gleam of wave, and tint of sky— 
Heavenly blossomings. 
To the hearts where light has birth 
Nothing can be drear ; 
Budding through the bloom of earth, 
Heaven is always near. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
“Shrink not to do the little thing; 
_ With praise of such does heaven ring; 
Shrink pot to speak the little word 
Of kindness, oft the sweetest heard; 
Shrink not the smallest mite to give; 
If ’tis your best, God will receive.” 
—Apples of Gold. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


.--. The surest method of arriving at a knowl- 
edge of God’s eternal purposes about. us is to be 
found in the right use of the present moment.— 
F. W. Faber. 

. eo--My patriotism lives and flutters as a senti- 
ment unless I know that the land 1 love is really 
making, by its constant life, a contribution to the 
righteousness of the world. When I know that, 
then I set my patriotic impulse iree to act. My 
land becomes to me merely the special spot 
where I am placed to labor for the universal 
spiritual benefit ot man.—Phillips Brooks. 

----Do uot the good things of life rob you of 
the best things?—Maltbie D. Babcock. 

----The highest form of Christian life is self. 
denial for the good of others.—Rev. Dr. Park. 

.--- The way to git cheerful is to smile when 
you feel bad, to think about somebody else’s 
headache when yer own Is ’most bustin’, to keep 
on believin’ the sun is a-shinin’ when the clouds 
is thick enough to cut.”—"* Mrs. Wiggs.” 

’ .... Let us rest while we work. All the worry 
and fret which addle our brains have their origin 
in unfaith or forgetfulness of God. Asa familar 
































story teaches, He managed the world betore w: 
came into it; He will be here to take care of tt 
after we quit it. Itis even possible that He can 
get along with it while we are in it.—Charles 
spats = p08 

---- £6 Memory of the past is only worth 
= as a motive to the jumeve~thaedap-echent 

es. 

---- Look, expect, watch; look as.if you wanted 

the blessing, and you will get {t.—Joseph Parker. 
---Persopality is more ent than words. 

Men and women impart ozone to the atmosphere 
without knowing what good they have done. 
They become standards of righteousness and are 
all unaware that any one looks at them to gauge 
his own opinion or shape his own conduct. They 
are like regular clocks, by which the watches of 
the world seen to be wrong are set aright and 
arekept aright. To try to live the. best in the 
hope that somehow one can put the best into the 
very air, and get it into the life of the school and 
community, and have it become a part of public 
sentiment, that surely is noble. Thisis the way 
tolive. No one ever lives in vain who so lives. 
— one is helped by him.—James G. K. Mc- 

ure. 

---- Ignorance is less distant from truth than 
prejudice.—Diderot. 

----All that Iam, or hope to be, I owe to my 
angel mother.—Lincoin. 
----Let us receive Christ not for a, time, but 
forever; let us believe His word not fora time, 
but forever; let us become His servants not for 
& time, but forever; considering that He hath 
redeemed us not for a time, but forever, and will 
receive us into His heavenly kingdom, then, to 
reign with him, not for a time, but forever,— 
Christmas Day Homily. 


Rotes and Queries. 


AGE OF THE EARTH.—“ K.N.’’: Some geolo- 
gists estimate the age of the earth to be 250,000,. 
000 of years, the minimum being twenty millions 
of years. According to the archzologists man 
has inhabited the earth one hundred thousand 
years. This is the estimate for parts of Europe 
where fossil and other remains have been dug 
up. From discoveries at Trenton, N. J., it is esti- 
mated that man lived on the Americar continent 
from five to twenty thousand years ago. 
ARTIFICIAL IcE.—" Victor’’: It has been the 
prevalent belief that artificial ice could not be 
made in competition with natural ice in the 
Northern States. In this connection the follow- 
ing statistics are of interest: In 1900 there were 
inthe United States 787 establishments manu- 
facturing ice. These were scattered from New 
Orleans on the south to Portland, Ore., on the 
west and New Haven, Ct.,on the east. Their 
locations included Philadelphia, Newark, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Cleveland, Canton, Columbus, 
Chicago, Peoria, Springfield, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco. The Middle States manufactured more 
ice than the South or East, producing a total 
of 1,574,980 tons for the year, valued at $3,983,498. 
Of this amount Illinois produced 249,813 tons. 
The 410,837 tons made in New York and Brook 
lyn were valued at $868,239, or $2.11 per ton. The 
cost of production, including depreciation o 
plant, was about $1.50 per ton, and the retail 
price ranged from fifteen to thirty cents per one 
hundred pounds. St. Louis manufacturers re- 
ported a make of 180,413 tons, valued at $305,718, 
or $1.69 per ton. Most of this ice was made by 
the can process and from distilled water. Since 
that time important Improvements have been 
made in ice machinery, resulting in an economy 
of possibly fifty per cent. in fuel, which is the 
chief item of expense. 

HumMAN LIFE—“T.”: Reliable estimates 
figure up the total of 1,500,000,000 people on the 
earth; that 324 million people die each year; 
nearly one hundred thousand a day; over four 
thousand each hour; and while sixty-seven die 
each minute,seventy are born. Tne average of 
human life is thirty-three years. One-fourth of 
the people of the earth die before they are six 
years old; one-half before they are sixteen years 
of age. About one person in every one hundred 
lives to the age of sixty-five years. 

RapiumM.— Arthur”: Undoubtedly the most 
wonderful substance known to science is 
radium, so named from its property of radiating 
ceaselessly into space minute particles, or 
electrons, at a velocity of 120,000 miles a second. 
In 1896 M. Becquerel discovered that salts of 
uranium give out rays which, like Roentgen 
rays, pass through opaque bodies and affect a 
photographic plate, and Mme. Curie, while 
experimenting with these ‘‘ Becquerel rays,” 
discovered radium which radiates with one 
hundred thousand times the energy of uranium. 
It is found in such minute quantities that a 
single pound of itis said to be worth a million 
dollars. It is obtained from pitchblende, which 
consists of brownish black masses that cluster 
together like grapes. Radium is a source of 
radiant energy and a possible clue tothe nature 
of electricity and the constitution of matter. 
The rays thrown out by it are supposed by 
some experimenters to be streams of particles 
of electricity itself, called electrons, together 
with very minute particles of radium. These parti- 
cles proceed with amazing force, only their small- 
ness preventing them from producing destructive 
effects upon surrounding objects. They pass 
through sheet iron without loss of speed. Like 
the Roentgen or X-rays, they injure the human 
skin. A small quantity of a radium salt kept 
in the vest pocket has been found to produce a 
serious burn. Itis itself luminous without heat 
and causes objects struck by its radiations to 
phosphoresce. It colors glass, changes oxygen 
into ozone, turns white phosphorus into the red 
variety and ironizes gases, petroleum, liquid air, 
paraffin, etc. Yet, notwithstanding its inces- 
sant bombardment of surrounding objects, a 
piece of radium sait loses no weight or no 
appreciable portion of weight. Uf it be true, as 
some suppose, that what radium throws out is 
electricity and not its own particles, its reten- 
tion of its weight without diminution Is intelli- 
gible, but the origin of its radiant energy is still 
an enigma. 

TEMPERATURE AND RAIN.—“G. L.”: The 
coldest place on earth inhabited by man is Verk 
hoyansk, above the Arctic circle, in northeastern 
Siberia. The thermometer there drops to 90° 
below zero in January, but sometimes rises to 86° 
above zero in the shade in July, dropping, how- 
ever, to the freezing point on the warmest sum- 
mer nights. The hottest place in the world is 
the interior of the great Sahara desert in Africa, 
where the thermometer rises to 122°. The wet- 
test place on earth is Greytown, Nicaragua, 
where the mean annual rainfall is 260 inches. 
The place of least rain is Port Nolloth in South 
Africa, where less than an inch sometimes fails 
in a year. 

















Home Dressmaking. 





inea by Wav Masten. 





4780 Nine Gored 
Walking Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


4779 Morning 
Jacket, 32 to 40 bust. 


Merning Jacket. 4779. 

Never has the demand for tasteful jackets been 
greater than at the present time. This one is emi- 
nently graceful and attractive at the same time that it 
is most comfortable to the wearer, and lends itself 
with peculiar success to the present fashion of wear- 
ing with a skirt to match. The model is made of 
white batiste with collar of inserted tucking and 
trimming of lace frills; but all materials in use for 
garments of the sort are equally appropriate, the 
thin wash silks, the long list of lawns and batistes, 
and, for cooler days, the very attractive and service- 
able thin wools. 

The jacket is made with fronts and backs, and is 


effect, but the fronts form 
long points which can 
Ht 90 elders to be knotted at the waist as pre- 
——— co. isthe big square one preferred 
ts of the sort, and the sleeves are loose 


size is 33 yards 21 finches wide 
3 yards 27 inch 
wide or 3yards 32 inches wide, with } yards of im 


‘Serted tucking, 5 yards of insertion and 10 yards of 


lace to trim as illustrated. 


The pattern, ¢179 
— rs da . ——— for a 32, 34, 36, 38 





‘ Nine-Gored Walking Skirt. 4780. 

2 me skirt that flares with perfect freedom 
—* feet, yet is snug over the hips is a favorite 
oo —— and is likely to retain all its vogue fora 
per o to come, inasmuch as it is eminently grace. 
* —* becoming as well as comfortable. Inthe case 
pdion model each alternative gore is different, the 
—* » centre-side and back gores being plain, while 
bes intervening ones are made in two sections each 

lower portions being box platted. All material; 

suitable for street wear and heavy enough to be 
—** tallor style are appropriate, linen, the more 

ju tial veilings, cheviot and all the familiar 
— taffetas and the like, but the original is made of 
peep hs eg —* stitched with corticeili silk 

Ww! 
meth bands of silk headed by fancy 
The skirt is cut in nine gores. Tho 
e se at side fro 
and side back are made with plain upper and * 
plaited lower portions, and at the edge of each plain 
gore is a narrow plait which conceals the seam. 
The quantity of material required for 
the m 
size is 10 yards 21 inches wide, 8 yards 27 Ph tga 
or 43 yards 4 inches wide, with 23 yards each of silk 
ype braid to trim as illustrated. 
rn, 478, is cut 2 

and 30-inch waist —— ee 








4781 Blouse orShirt 4782 Child’s Dress, 


Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 1, 2and 4 yrs. 


Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4781. 
or be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
x-plaited effects are exceedingly fashio 

any combination of those of full eon ——— 
tucks is sure to make a satisfactory waist. The full 
length plaits give the long lines that always are desir- 
able, while the shorter tucks provide becoming full- 
ness. This‘very excellent model is adapted to a wide 
range of materials, but is shown in white mercerized 
madras, the collar and cuffs being of the material fin- 
ished with fancy stitches. The back as illustrated is 
bloused slightly over the belt, but can be drawn down 
— bt a preferred. 

e waist consists of the fitted linin . fronts and 
back, and is fitted by means of deer and under- 
arm seams. The effect of the box plaits is obtained 
by wide tucks which are turned one outward and one 
inward in each group, and the closing is made inviai- 
bly at the centre front. The sleeves are wide and full 
belew the elbows, but tucked to fit snugly above, and 
are finished with straight cuffs. The novel stock isa 
feature, and is adapted not to this waist alone, but 
also to the separate ones which are always in demand. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 53 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards |27 inches wide 
= yards 44 inches wide. 

@ pattern, 4781, is cut in s 3 
and 49-inch bust measure. — — 





Child’s Frock. 4788. 

To be made with or without yoke. 
Nothing suits the small child more perfectly than 
the frock that hangs in straight lines from the — 
ders tothe hem. This one is peculiarly attractive, 
because of its novel epaulettes,which give breadth to 
the shoulders, and can be made with either low or 
high neck, with the yoke or without. The model is 
made of Persian lawn with trimming of embroidery 
and beading threaded with ribbon, but all the mate- 
rials in vogue for children’s dresses are equally cor- 
rect, white for the more dressy frocks, color for those 
designed for morning wear. This one is finished 
with hem and tucks which always are pretty. but the 
tucks can be omitted andthe hem alone used when. 
ever desirable. 

The frock consists of the front and Lacks of the 
yoke, front and backs of dress, epaulettes and 
sleeves. The dress is gathered at its upper edge and 
again on two succeeding indicated lines, and is either 
joined to the yoke or stayed by means of a straight 
band of insertion. The epaulettes are tucked and 
arranged over the shoulders on indicated lines while 
the sleeves are simple full puffs held by straight 
bands. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (2 years) is 2§ yards 27 inches wide,3 yards 32 
inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, with 23 yards of 
edging and 1g yards of insertion to trim as illustrated . 

The pattern, 4782, is cut in sizes for children of 1, 2 
and 4 years of age. 








4783 Bust Confiner 
and Reducer 4784 Girl’s Dress, 
36 to 46 bust. 4 to 12 yra. 
Bust Confi and Bed . 4783. 





Every woman of gener»us proportions knows the 
difficulty of weari .g the fashionable thin blouse and 
its necessary full corsetover with satisfaction. This 
very excellent garment is designed to meet just that 
need and willbe found absolutely practical {It extends 
down well over the top of the corset,so supporting 
the bust, and confines not it alone, but also the flesh 
under. the.arms,which so often is annoying in conjunc- 
tion with the thin waists,and is worn beneath the 
dainty cover of lawn or batiste. The model is made 
of heavy, stroug white linen, the casings at the back 
being of webbing or belting, which gives additional 
strength, but English drill and coutil are equally ap- 
propriate and satisfactory. The straps over the 
shoulders are elastic, so allowing perfect freedom at 
the same time that the object of the continer is at- 
tained. 

The garment jis made with fronts, side portions, 
backs and upper-front fportions, which are joined, 
one to the other, and is closed with buttons and 
buttonholes at the front and adjusted with lacings at 
the back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is $ yard 36 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4783, is cut in sizes for a 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Dress. 4784. 

Simple frocks are always smart for little girls, and 
those of the one-piece sort, or made with waist and 
skirt in one, are peculiarly well liked for play time 
and school wear. This one includes a big sailor col- 
lar, which is always becoming to childish figures, and 
can be made from a variety of materials, being quite 
appropriate to simple wools as weil as linen and cot- 
ton fabrics, but, as shown, the material is blue linen 
chambray, the collar and shield of white, with trim- 
ming of blue and white braid. 

The dress is made witb fronts and back, and shaped 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
box plaits are laid for its entire length, and ‘at each 
under-arm seam are additional inverted plaits in the 
skirt that provide the necessary fullness. The neck 
is finished with the collar, and the shield ts attached 
beneath, the right side being stitched permanently , 
the left buttoned into place. The sleeves are tucked 
to form box plaits to the elbows. and form full puffs 
below, and are gathered into straight cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 53 yards 27 inches wide, 44 yards 32 
inches wide or $ yards 44 inches wide, with § yards of 
contrasting material 27 inches wide for collar, cuffs 
and shield, and 43 yards of braid to trim as illus- 
trated. 

The pattern, 4784, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue co 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 








shaped by meansof shoulder and under-arm seams. 
The backs are cut off at the waist, giving a bolero 





promptly. Address MassacR.ETTs PLOUGm 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Breeding Heavy Harness Horses. 


Good trotting-bred sires are still to be 
had. Sucha horse must be of heavy-har- 





ness shape; with speed of certainly three-; _ 
minute calibre, and ambition enough to trot | 
Blood-lines 


in two minutes if he could. 
have no value—individually ooagenialty, 
and harmonious contrast, as * reese 

roportion, nervous a on and men- 
‘al —B are the chief elements in 
successful breeding. The first investment 
a breeder makes is that of a stallion. It 
should be the last, but he should secure the 
use, or the lease, of one which he likes, 
which he can forsake, if results are not 
satisfactory, and whose merits he can al- 
ways appraise with the coldly critical gaze 
of a man who does not own him! 

THE MARES, 

Both the sire selected, and all the mares, 
should use their hocks well, and have as 
much knee action as possible—the stallion, 
of course, a lot of both styles. Animals 
that flex their hocks freely may always be 
taught to bend their knees to a certain ex- 

tent—but the converse of this is not 
equally true. Straight, easy action, free 
from any ‘‘ winging,” is demanded, espe- 
cially in the sire; a “line trotter”’ is the 
sort; and he must be active, and not too 
long and loose in stride, while in general 
conformation, he must be well up to show- 
ring standard. Quality, that divine 
essence which leavens the whole, he must 
have in abundance, but this is chiefly a 
matter of individuality and personal mag- 
netism. The horse should not only be full 
size himself, but come from families known 
to be 15.3and over for generations. Occa- 
sionally a little horse will “ breed big,” as 
they say, but chances are all against it. 

GERMAN COACHERS. 

Of all the foreign strains with which our 
native horse’s blood has blended, I am in- 
clined to think that we get the best and 
most abundant results—which is what es- 
pecially counts—from the German Coach 
horse, which sires most of these snug- 
made, active, hardy express and business 
horses we see everywhere in city streets. 
Mares from this cross are very plentiful and 
cheap, something that can be said of none 
of the other importations. If any one be- 
lieves that the fashionable demand is for 
thicker and more substantial horses, such 
dams will surely assist in reaching that re- 
sult, and they will ably earn their keep 
upon the farm ; while their progeny, if not 
all high-class harness horses, will be valu- 
able ‘‘expressers,” business or export 
horses, which always sell well. Whatever 
type of mares are kept, they should be all 


of a sort. 
NEARNESS TO MARKET 


is one of the chief necessities in a breeding 
farm. There are quantities of places near 
New York where every requirement may 
be filled, and very cheaply. To keep brood- 
mares and young stock ought not to cost 
over $50 per head per year, and good keep 
may be found by contract for that sum 
upon many farms in the West and South, 
and even in nearby States. Home-kept, the 
cost ought not to run to over $30, if feed is 
handled properly, and use made of various 
fodders, grains and various other materials 
not usually appreciated at their full value. 
This would make horses cost, at five years 
of age, about $200, leaving the light work, 
for which they will be all the better from 
two years old and upward to offset any cost 
of shoeing, training, etc., while many could 
be profitably sold at even three and four 
years. 
THE FARMER’S CHANCE. 

It is, however, from the farmer that we 
must expect the supply that really counts 
in the market, and it is of no use to advise 
such a man to buy this or that strain—he 
must do the best he can to find his mares at 
prices he can afford in the open market. 
Whatever blood such. animals may be 
blended with, there is certain to exista 
strong infusion of trotting blood some- 
where, and the best thing such a man can 
do is to patronize the most likely trotting 
stallion he can find near at hand. He must 
do that any way, or use, if he is a West- 
erner, a mongrel of some sort; if an East- 
erner, be confronted with a fee which he 
cannot afford to pay. It is this state of things 
that is making the Western farmer take 
to draft-horse breeding; he can always find 
cheap, excellent sires of the draft breeds ; 
his mares and colts are available for work; 


and the breeders and wholesale dealers | can 


nowadays will buy his produce at three 
years old—so that everything is in favor of 
the draft, and not the harness horse. It is 
a pity that this should be so, just as the 
automobile is looming up as 44 agent for 
moving heavy loads; a result which must 
be, in a few years, even more evident ; since 
then draft stock will greatly d 
Address of F. M. Ware. 


reciate. 
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The Polled Jersey, 


Being the newest breed of dairy cattle, 
thereare more questions asked arding 
the ability of the cows to produce milk and 
butter and more inquiries made gbout the 
origin of the breed than any other. 

In the matter of “‘ trade talk,’”’ Polled Jer- 

sey breeders have probably not been behind 
the owners of other dairy cattle in claiming 
for their favorite breed the ability to pro- 
duce most profitably whatever dairy prod- 
uct was desired. But intelligent men have 
found that in this, as in every other busi- 
ness, the difference between “trade talk ’”’ 
and truth is often considerable. The aim 
of the breeders of Polled Jerseys has 
been to produce a breed of cattle in 
no way inferior to the horned Jer- 
seys, and having, in addition, the 
desirable feature of hornlessness, and by 
judicious selection of foundation stock and 
care in breeding, they have been successful. 
A comparison of the Poll-d cows with their 
horned relatives in their own herds has con- 
vinced the breeders of this fact, but the out- 
side world knowing them to be *‘ interested 
parties ’’ has been slow to accept the truth, 
but in 1901 an opportunity for comparing 
the breeds was presented in the Pan-Amerl- 
can Model Dairy, where the Polled Jersey 
cow, Nubbin Ridge Queen No. 37, proved to 
be the richest milker of the fifty cows of 
the ten breeds represented there, and 
although she was but four years old, 
and gaiénd nearly one hundred pounds 
(mostly growth) on feed charged to her, 
yet there were but two cows (the Guern. 
sey, Mary Marshall,and the Jersey, Prim- 
rose Park’s Prude), which produced butter 
at so small a cost per pound as did Queen. 

Queen was not a “freak” or “sport” 
that “just happened,” but her ability to 
produce butter economically was inherited 
from her ancestors. 

Her sire, Innovator No. 4, A. P. J. H. B., 
was bred in 1893, the year of the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and a comparison of 
his pedigree with those of the Jersey cows 
that entered the dairy contest there shows 
that he was related to twenty-four of the 
twenty-five, Brown Bessie, the winning 
cow, having 124 per cent. of the blood of 
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POLLED JERSEY BULL, BUFFALO BOY. 
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Duke 76, Innovitor having the samé, 
(Golden Lad runs a number of times 
through both sire and dam, to Duke 76.) 

Weare often askei: “Is the Polled Jer- 
sey a pure breed?’”’ and we believe that we 
are justified in answering in the affirmative. 
Every breed of cattle had a beginning, and 
no breed is the same today that it was even 
a few years ago. 

Even this rule was not lenient enough, and 
nearly one hundred animals which the Ex- 
ecutive Committee would not register under 
this rule were admitted with the announce- 
ment that ‘* While the evidence that these 
animals are of pure Jersey blood is very 
strong, they have not considered it sufficient 
to allow their admission without explana- 
tion,’’ and all of these animals were desig- 
nated by an asterisk (*) in the first volume 
of the Herd Register. 

The least strict of all of the rules of the 
American Polled Jersey Cattle Company, 
formed in 1895, required that an animal to 
be recorded must have at least 874 per cent. 
of Jersey blood, and of outside blood the 
produce only of animals registered in the 
A. J. C. C. Herd Register are admitted, and 
many of the animals recorded are out of 
these horned cows which have been bred to 
a Polled versey Bull, the majority of the 
calves from such meeting being Polled. 
The cut is made from a photograph of 
Buffalo Boy 74, A. P. J. H. B., taken at the 
New York State Fair last year, where he 
headed the winning herd of Polled Jerseys, 
and was himself first in class (two year 
old) and Senior Champion. We claim for 
Polled Jerseys all of the good qualities of 
their horned relatives, and in addition the 
desirable feature of smooth heads. 
Buffalo Boy 74 was sired by Ensign 17,a 
half brother to Nubbin Ridge Queen 37, the 
richest cow of the ten breeds represented in 
the Pan-American Model Dairy, both being 
by Innovator 4, our first Polled Jersey bull, 
who was related to twenty-four of the 
twenty-five Jersey cows in the dairy con- 
test at the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago. W. H. ForsBes & Co. 
Per Charles S. Hatfield. 
Springfield, O. 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


“Gobble! gobble! gobble!’ will be an 
appropriate title for illustrated Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 200 of the Department of Agri- 
culture, descriptive of turkeys and their 
management. Theturkey is indigenous to 
North America. Notwithstanding this, no 
other fowl has come into such general use 
throughout the entire world for Thanksgiv- 
ing and holiday feasts. There are three 
species of the wild turkey, the North Amer- 
ican, the Mexican and the Central Ameri- 


It is stated that the growing of turkeys 
seems to have improved within the last few 
years asa result of a determined effort on 
the part of the producers of what is termed 
standard bred or exhibition stock to demon- 
strate that it is more profitable to use pure- 
bred breeding stock than the smaller and 
less vigorous stock of days gone by. 
Throughout the country:the attention of 
turkey growers has been called to the suc- 
cessful production of market turkeys in 
Rhode Island. There has never been a 
more active demand for market turkeys 
than during the past ten years, and there 
is no reason why this should not contin- 
ually increase. The average wholesale 
New York price for the past ten years has 
ranged from eight cents to twenty cents a 
pound; Chicago from six cents to eighteen 
cents. In considering these figures it must 
be remembered that the best quality of 
stock always commands good prices, while 
for poor, ill-favored stock low prices must 
be accepted. 

The bulletin states that there is no other 
kind of live stock which will return so 
large a profit to the successful producer as 
will poultry, and that no kind of poultry is 
more profitable than turkeys when properly 
handled. They may be termed self-sustain- 
ing foragers. The fact that they will, from 
the time they are six weeks old until winter 
sets in, gain the greater part of their entire 
living from bugs, grasshoppers and waste 
grain that they pick up in their extensive 
wanderings, assures their existence through 
this period at little or nu cost to the grower. 

The bulletin is of some forty pages, and 
is a quite complete document containing de- 
tailed instructions on turkey raising from 
the egg to the market. 


The Twelfth National Irrigation Congress 
is scheduled to meet at El Paso, Tex., 
Nov. 15 to 18, inclusive. A special audito- 
rium is being erected for the convention 
and promise is given that it is to be one of 
the most notable. irrigation congrésens of 
the West. 


The Dairy Herd: Its Formation and 
Management (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 55, of 
the Department of Agriculture) has been 
revised and reprinted to meet the increased 
demand for this small pamphlet treating of 
the methods of getting the most profitable 
returns from dairy cows. Another bulletin, 
No. 106, which has been republished, is 
Breeds of Dairy Cattle, which gan be 
studied with profit by any farmer. appreci- 
ating the former bulletin. Still another 
bulletin in this class is number 143, entitled 
Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cattle, 





which has also been reprinted by the de- 
partment. There seems to be a steady and 
increasing demand for dairy bulletins from 
farmers and milkmen throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the Eastern States where 
larger quantities of milk are being shipped 
to the cities than ever before in the history 
of the country. 


Professor Patterson of the Government 
station at College Park, Maryland, has 
given out a statement, the results of experi- 
ments with nitrogenous fertilizers, which is 
a valuable addition to agricultural literat- 
ure. Most of the nitrogen in soil is gen- 
erally found in the surface foot, the quantity 
diminishing downward. Nitrogen is the 
only plant food that is much subject to loss 
by leaching, and, as it is the most expensive 
to buy, its conservation is of paramount 
importance to the farmer. Prof. Paul 
Wagner stated that “the entire art of ma- 
nuring is dependent upon a rational and 
exact application of nitrogen.’’ Some of 
the principal sources of commercial nitro- 
gen are nitrate of soda, bone meal, dried 
blood, dried fish, fish scrap, garbage, tank- 
age, hair, hoof and horn meal, leather meal, 
meat scrap, guanos, wool waste, cottonseed 
meal, tobacco stems and stable manure. 
The most important source of nitrogen, 
however, in farm economy, is the free nitro- 
gen of the air, constituting about four-fifths 
of the atmosphere. The way to capture 
this nitrogen is through the family of plants 
known as legumes-clovers, peas, beans, 
etc., which possess the power of its absorp- 





tion through the agency of bacteria which 
infest their roots. It is only within the last 
fifteen years that this interesting fact has 
been understood. 


Milking cows by electricity is the subject 
of a report from Consul Warner, Germany, 
in which he describes newly invented ap- 
paratus. Rubber hoods attached to the 
udder of the cow are connected with the 
milk receptacle by a rubber tube from which 
the air is exhausted by an electric pump. 
It is claimed that the suction thus secured 
resembles very closely the sucking of a 
calf, and that for this reason the cow “* lets 
down’ her milk more freely than when 
hand milked. Absolute cleanliness for the 
milk is also claimed for the method. 


The controversy over the identity of 
human and cattle tuberculosis goes merrily 
on. The latest is a report from Consul- 
General Guenther of Germany, which notes 
exhaustive experiments in the infection of 
calves and cows with every variety of the 
human tuberculosis disease, compared with 
other animals ‘with the varieties of bovine 
tuberculosis. It was apparently established 
as a fact that the two are identical. Some 
two hundred cattle were experimented 
upon. The report states that it seems to be 
clearly shown that the human and bovine 
tubercle bacilli are not specifically different 
from each other. The Koch theory that the 
milk from a tuberculous cow cannot pos- 
sibly produce consumption in a human 
being, may, of course, be correct, in view of 
the fact that *‘ the doctors disagree,”’ but it 
would seem to be the course of wisdom and 
prudence to take the safe side and assume 
that the Koch theory is incorrect. 


Consul Alpion W. Tourgee at Bordeaux, 
France, the author of ‘Bricks Without 
Straw ’ and “A Fool’s Errand ”’ contrib- 
utes an interesting little government docu- 
ment on *‘ California Prunes from France,’’ 
which title tells its own story. While the 
report admits that an imposition is prac- 
ticed upon the world in the marking 
of many of the so-called French prunes, 
@ lesson might also be Jearned by Awmer- 
ican prune packers. Although the prune 
crop of the Bordeaux region—the real 
centre of the prune trade of the world— 
was so small last year as to be insufficient 
tosupply the home demand, the export of 
French prunes was not materially lessened. 
Mr. Tourgee remarks that the methods of 
preparing prunes in Boraeaux districts are 
so superior to the manipulation they re- 
ceive elsewhere, that California prunes 
brought there and repacked maintain the 
superiority of French prunes, and are ex- 
ported in large quantities to the United 
States, where they compete successfully 
with the American fruit, which has not in- 
curred the cost of a double exportation. 


The statement seen occasionally that the 
wild parsnip is poisonous, and that eating 
it frequently results in the poisoning of 
whole families, is a curious misstatement, 
in view of the fact that. the plant is of the 
same botanical species as the cultivated 
parsnip. The mistake made has probably 
grown out of the close resemblance of the 
wild parsnip root to that of the poison hem- 
lock both in appearance and flavor, and as 
these roots are often eaten early in the 
spring before much leaf growth has ap- 
peared, hemlock poisoning is sometimes 
credited to the parsnip. While it can be 
stated with sufficient authority that wild 
parsnip eating is safe, yet. owing to the 
above-mentioned similarity between the 
parsnip and the hemlock the use of wild 
parsnips, real or supposed, should be rigor- 
ously eschewed. ~= Guy E. MITCHELL, 





A Morgan horse weighing 1100 pounds 
will do the best service.—Charles >. Searle, 


Poultry Working Higher. 


Reported for this paper by 8. L. Burr & Co.: 
** With an increased demand from the local sum- 
mer resorts throughout New England we have 
quite a sharp advance on fresh-killed poultry to 
chronicle this week. It looks asthough the de- 
mand would be sufficient to keep fresh arrivals 
cleaned up at something of an advance over 
prices which have prevailed for the past two or 
three weeks. 

** We quote you the following market for New 
England supplies of fresh-killed poultry; fowls 
14 to 15 cents, fancy springs, suitable for broilers, 
25 to 30 cents, fancy, large, soft-meated chickens, 
suitable for roasting, from 25 to 30 cents, old 
roosters, 10 to 11 cents, young ducks, If fancy, 16 to 
18 cents, just according to how fine they are. We 
look for about present conditions to prevail on 
stock from points in New England. 

* Western poultry is also in good demand, ice 
packed stock selling from 12} to 13 cents for 
fowls; springs from 20 to 25 cents; old roosters 
9 cents; old turkeys 15 to 16 cents. 
ticipate our market will remain about as it is 
now for some days to come.” 

At New York supplies of live poultry reported 
for the week are moderate, and with a continued 
good demand, live fowls are higter and firm. 
Chickens also a shade higher. Roasters hold 
firmer in sympathy. Turkeys ace in light supply, 
but very duli. Ducks and geese unchanged. 
Live pigeons slow. 

Holders of dressed poultry feel a shade firmer 
on fowls, and asking one-half cent higher, but 
trading is slow. Western arrivalsin moderate 
supply, but quality no better and prices without 
improvement. Fresh-killed turkeys work out at 
steady prices when of desirable quality. No 
fresh receipts of Long Island spring ducks 
today, but some lots carried over. Demand very 
slow and feeling weak. Nearby broilers and 
squads nominally unchanged. 
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Fruit Selling Well. 


Southern apples are quite plenty, but hardly 
fit for anything but cooking. Old apples are 
about done, and some really good, fresh stock 
would bring good prices. Georgia peaches are 
plenty and good. Many are from Hale’s orchards 
and come in compartment crates, every fruit of 
even shape and size and wrapped in stamped 
paper. The best lots are selling at $2 or more 
per crate, but many are low grade and have to 
be worked off at $1.25 to $1.50. Southern pears 
are to be had, but are in light demand. Plums 
are in moderate supply. 

Blueberries are coming very fine and selling 
readily in large lots at quotations. Strawberries 
are quite plenty forthe season, some very good 
ones arriving from Nova Scotia. Raspberries 
are abundant, but mostly soft on account of the 
rains. Currants not very plenty andin good re- 
quest. 

At New York, apples are in good.demand when 
fancy, but small, poor stock is dull and irregular. 
Pears sell well when choice, with former prices 
well sustained. Peaches have been arriviug 
freely and meeting a good outlet within ranges 
quoted; no further receipts from Texas. Cherries 
are in moderate supply, but largely poor and 
prices irregular; fancy would sell promptly. Cur- 
rants in good demand, though 9 cents is full high- 
Not many strawberries are arriving and quality 
is generally poor. Raspberries are in good de- 
mand and prices rule irregular, with outside fig- 
ures rather extreme. A few fancy blackberries 
brought 10 to 11 cents, in instances 12 cents, but 
ordinary offerings selling slowly from 6 to8 cents. 
Huckleberries hold steady for large blue, but 
small drag at low prices. Gooseberries remain 
steady. Muskmelons are in good demand and 
prices show no material change. Watermelons 
hold firm and higher, under an active demand, 
though offerings are liberal. 
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The Scoteh bull Miata of Glester 1983614 
ap 


DR. D. M. KIPPS, FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


IN SERVICE: 


Prince Albert 906819, second-prize Junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 
FOR SALE—OCows, heifers and young bulls. 





GEO. P. BELLOWS, 


= public sales of all breeds of 
ervice. Moderate 


dates. Add 
MARBYVILLE, MO., 408 W. Ist St., Box D. 


Live Stock Auctioneer. 


—*** BJ — — as pete. exhibitor, 
and writer enables me to — 

valuable 328 in the —— and m 

digreed stoc! reat 

ate prices. rite for terms and 

ress 





Zz. S. BRANSON 


piled. Inquiries cheer 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 





J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass, 
Auction and Commission Dealer ;,, 


Horses, Mules ini Ponies 
and manufacturer of Carri Wagons, 11, 
and Horse Goode of every denen I J 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 2.n. 
PRIVATE SALES DAIi\ 


ecarry a stock of single and dom, 
—— and —— and have 3)..." 
DY concer i, .™ 
— lowest prices. |... down 
regular Boston style mijk »,.°" 
—2 cheerfully an romptlp 


Thess 


We 





PERCHERON and FRENCi 
COACH STALLIONS, 


Carriage and « 
Teams. 
Berkshire Hov« 
Scotch Collie p,;. 


E. S. Akin, Ensenore. x Y 








CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse. 


back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. 
of great value in a stable. 


Under the bridle and straps 


Article 


0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St., New York. 





Will conduct sales anywhere on reasonable terms. 

with Fg bloods and 

values. Sale notices iepared. Catalogues com- 
lly answered. 





Griffith Gartin, 


We an-/| gaies 
me before mabing. your date public. 


Hartford City, Ind. 


GENERAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Special attention given to sales of pure-bred stock. 
made apywhefe on reasonable terms. Write 





COL. T. G. WALKER, 


rates. Buying or orders execu 
where I o 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
443 WW. 24th St., South —* Neb. 


ughbred. cattle bought an 
filled at reasonable 
free of charge at sales 


Correspondence solicited. 





Stallion Del Norte, Aitamen imp. naam, 
—— Stallion by 


100 Mares beg Male. Colts, 
100 Head of Horse 


70 Head 


FOR SALE. 


Account of Closing an Estate. 


Fine rge Jac 


orses, 
One, Lg Rt — and Four Years Old. 
@ 
Two and “Three Years Old. 
For particulars address 


MES. D. SUBRRIS, Santa Kosa Cal. 





Beund ia Leatherette . . e 
Paper Cever rate? ef 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Horseman’s Handbook 


The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 


CONTENTS 


Care and management of stallions. 
Care and management of brood mares. 
Care, breaking and developing of colts. 


Care, handling and management of cam- 


paigners. 


Care of the feet, shoeing and booting. 

Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks. 
Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 


Pacing Register, etc. 


PRICE 
$1.00 
e 30 
Sent prepaid en receipt of price. 


A paper-cover copy free to any one sending in 


one new annual subscriber to the Massachusetts 
Ploughman at $2, or a leather-cover copy for two 
such subscribers. Address 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Besten, Mass. 





McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard the World Over. 


Our prices are right. 


We also manufacture a Combination Speed 


Wire or Wood Wheels— Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. 


We can save you money. 


and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 
A high class wagon, and ata 


LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The McMurray Sulky 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 


Co., Marion, Ohio 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 





—HIGH-CLASS 
DOGS lie bitch pup, $8 


Col jie dog, fine sire, $25. 
k wo Dalmatian dog puppies (coach dog), $10 each. 


BERKS H IRES yoartng at sow Kin gt Sigs six weake old, 950. 


ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 


One Collie dog pup, $10; one Col- 


A Biltmore long 


ALL THESE ARE BARGAIN PRICES. 


G. HOWARD DAVISON, - 


MILLBROOK, N. Y 








FIELD & COWLES, 


INSURANCE. 


85 WATER STREET, 
BOSTON. 











7 
* Rite - 5 
Record, 156% 


We ountie World-Famous, Champion 
of him 
They give complete record of all 


1st.—ew Hach Steck Of All Kinds Bo You Own? 





DAN PATCH 1:56%4 


}) Fastest Harness Horse in the World 


HOLDS FOLLOWING WOBLD RECORDS: 
Fie maser cu Malh-Ritte Prock, u. 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cootes PICTURE FREE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine — oe 
Races and Fast Miles and are Free of Adve 


IT WILL BE MAILED TO YOU FREE @™ Postage Prepaid 
Aa IF YOU ANSWER THESE 3 QUESTIONS—sT ONCE -—GE 
Rnd.—Heme Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minncapelis, Binn., U. S. A. 


3:04 
Mile Record to High Wheel Bulky, i 


ed as you see him in this engraving. 

















Hampshire County, Mass. 


gS ar ry — — — 











